


you’re both terrific in luxurious, easy-care sweaters of 100% Acrilan 

These sweaters make any man look good . . . they’re so luxurious, and the colors are so rich 
and flattering! Acrilan sweaters score on a couple of other counts too. They feel remarkably soft. 
And they wash remarkably well: dry fast, stay bright, get back to action with the same fit, the 
same freshness as before. Why struggle along with ordinary sweaters, when you can enjoy Acrilan 
acrylic fiber? Get an Acrilan sweater ( or two ! ) in your favorite colors ... at your favorite store now. 

sweaters full-fashioued hi/ CANTERBURY 
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COVER: Alfred Glassell Jr., black marlin champion 
Photograph by Cornell Capa 

Posed against Peru’s bleak Cabo Blanco coast, Alfred C. Glassell 
Jr. of Houston has good reason to be just one-third as proud of the 
oOO-pound black marlin he is shown with here as he wa.s of another 
he caught in 1953. That one weighed 1,660 pounds and set a new 
world's record For more on marlin at Cabo Blanco, see page 41i. 
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An SI Special 

22 THE DODGERS' PROBLEM: HOW TO DO IT AGAIN 

At (heir in/ormal board meetings in Florida, Robert Ckeamer b's/ew» in 
while the World Champions ponder (heir pitching and other mailers, 
a7id Hy Pbskin catches them with their hair— and their pants— down 


17 SPECTACLE: THE HIGH AND HANDSOME DAYTONS 

The favorites in basketball's .Volfonal Invitation Tournament 
strut their stuff in spectacular action before the color cajKcra 

n BASKETBALL’S TOURNAMENT TIME 

It's time to crowm. the best college learns in the country. ROY 
Terrell tells why San Francisco and Dayton are the favorites 

30 THE YEAR THE RED WINGS LOST THE PENNANT 

On the eve of ike Stanley Cup playoffs, HERBERT Warren 
Wind review's the National Hockey League season 


34 SPRING SIGNS AT BAHIA MAR 

At Ike world’s largest marina, Richard Meek captures the 
spirit of the budding season in a tuv-page photograph In Color 

37 BOHLKE'S WONDERFUL LANDING FIELD 

At this lively liltle airport, nobody has heard of a slump in private 
flying. Bill Macldin tells of his home field and its amiable owner 

43 BIUE CHIP CLUB FOR BLACK MARLIN 

Peru's Cabo Blanco is Ihe place; George Weller and Cor- 
nell Capa visit it in words and pictures 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

4 SCOREBOARD 26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT COMING EVENTS 

13 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES ^7 THE OUTDOOR WEEK 34 HOLE 

62 SNOW PATROL 3* PAT ON THE BACK 


Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail, through another re- 
porter, puts a question in Japan; W'hy do you 
Fike the New York Yankees? 

Tip from the Top: Jimmy D’Angelo suggests 
that golfers cultivate a lob to reduce the per- 
centage of error on their pitch to the green 
Baseball: Jambs Murray pays a call on the 
Giants and Indian.^ in Arizona and concludes 
heroics are in order if either is to overhaul 
the Dodgers or Yankees 


Horse Racing: Whitney Tower scans the 
distatl side of stables and note.s that, among 
horse owners, this could be the ladies’ year 

Bowling: Victor Kalman likewi.se has some 
comments on ladies in the game — notably the 
winners of the recent women’s doubles 
Yesterday: The first formal ski competitions 
ever were held in California. The re.spon.si- 
ble party: a transplanted Norwegian named 
Thomson 




IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSLSE 

THE AMATEUR BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

A pretty Czech skater tells for first time In precise detail 
how It was to be a state-subsidized amateur under the Reds 

TITLE FIGHT IN CHICAGO 

Johnny Saxton and Blinky Palermo, first citizens of bozlns’s 
dirty business world, will be scrutinized by rlnsoiders In 
Chlcas^t U-S. video fans and SI in a go with Champ Baslllo 
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O NE QUESTION that frequently comes my way is, “What 
has been the most talked about SI story?” 

Recently, I’ve had a chance to ask the question of some 
of the country’s outstanding sportscasters, and their an- 
swers provide, I think, an informal but highly interesting 
“survey.” 

Many of these experts in talking about .sports agree with 
Bill Stern of ABC, who tags the series on boxing as our all- 
out “news-making” lead. “However,” Bill added, “I got 
one of my finest reading thrills from the simple eloquence 
of your Connie Mack piece.” At CBS, John Derr reported 
that Herb Wind’s golf stories had given him more quotable 
information than anything else in SI. “Of course,” said 
John, “golf just happens to be my favorite sport.” 

Commentator Bud Palmer, whose broadcasting experi- 
ences range from Madison Square Garden’s Westminster 
Dog Show and the National Horse Show to hockey and, 
currently, basketball, credits Scoreboard as the feature 
he refers to most often. Bud also told me that a story so 
far removed from sport’s ordinary events as a feature on 
girl cheerleaders had once very handily filled a program 
spot for him. 

Walter (Red) Barber, in the first line of .sportscasters 
more than 20 years, explained the diversity of opinion this 
way: “I keep and use bound volumes of SI. You see,” said 
Barber, “the really important thing to me is that Sports 
Illustrated wouldn’t be on my library shelf if I didn't 
truly believe in the magazine as a whole.” 

In a way, I suppose. Red takes the edge off my survey of 
most talked about stories in SI, because while boxing sure- 
ly wins the informal poll, more talked about than any sin- 
gle story is the whole showcase — the myriad of pleasant, 
colorful, significant, timely events that fill our pages and 
sport's weeks all year long. 






And ilii.s wnxli *n’ 
j:i4‘kol Nlays nosit-lnnkhi;;*. Even if 

you're unlucky ciuui^ii lo be caught in the rain, this poplin 
jacket of "Dacron”* and cotton keeps you looking trim. For 
"Dacron” polyester fiber adds locfced-in wrinkle resistance that 
helps keep the jacket looking fresh — rain or shine — day after 
day of active wear. "Dacron” also gives it uaiA ’n’ near conven- 
ience. Just wash, hang, wear again. A touch with the iron is the 
most it’ll ever need. It's wonderfully lightweight, gives you a 
great feeling of freedom. You’ll wear this jacket every chance 
you get. It’s llial comfortable! 

*"DACfiON " IS DU FONT'S REOISTEREO TRADEMARK FOR ITS POLYESTER FIBER. 
DU PONT MAKES FI BERS, DOES NOT MAKE THE FABRICS OR JACKET SHOWN HERE. 


DACROIV 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER IIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Uilora this poplin jarkel of 50% "Uaeron" and 50% cot- 
ion in nine color*. About $15 al these and other hne stores everywhere. AU 
Blootniofidale’s stores; William H. Block Co., Indianapolis; Jas. T. Miillin, 
Wilminfiton, Del.; Uavison-Paxon Co., Atlanta; Milter & Khoads, Inc., 
Richmond, Va.; MaLLey & Carew, Cincinnati; Vandevers, Tulsa. 


Sports Ii.i.ustratbu 
March 19, 1956 


Sport.s Iixustratbd is piibluhetl u'ttkly Time /ne., al SiO AT. .tfirAiiraR Are., Chirago II, lit. Printed in t/.S-A. 
Entered as second-elase mailer al iMe Post OJPee at Chieago. III. Subeeriplion t?.50 a year ta U.S.A. and Canada. 



SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 




John Landy. world 
mile record holder 
(3:58), 

stopped to aid fallen 
opponent but made 
up lout 30 yards in 
plenty of time to 
win Australian mile 
championship and 
Olympic berth with 
good 4 :04.2 clock- 
ing at Melbourne. 


Betty Mullen, high 
school physical edu- 
cation teacher, sav- 
agely churned 100- 
yard butterfly in 
amazing 1 :04.2 (0:04 
faster than world 
record) to pace Wal- 
ter Reed Swim Club 
to world mark for 
400-yard medley at 
Detroit (see below). 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Walter Reed Swim Club’s swift young mer- 
maids Shelley Mann (back-stroke), Mary 
Jane Sears (breaststroke), Betty Mullen 
(butterfly' and Wanda Werner (freestyle), 
swooshed through 400-yard medley in fan- 
tastic 4:23 at Detroit in special attempt, 
bettered own world short-cour-se record by 
more than 10 second.^ (March 8). 

Philadelphia Warriors, fresh from title- 
clinching triumph over New York in East- 
ern Division of NBA, went all-out in next 
game, overwhelmed Boston Celtics 142-120 
at Philadelphia for new league scoring 
mark (March 8). 

Vale’s sharpshooting sophomore John- 
ny Lee scored 41 points as Elis defeated 
Harvard 99-73 at New Haven, bringing his 
Ivy League total to 337, a new one-season 
standard (March 10). 

Tommy Kono, barrel-chested Nisei 
strong boy, moved out of middleweight 
class to take crack at light-heavyweight 
world records, promptly pressed 3171 ^ 
pounds, hefted total of 977 > 2 pounds to sur- 
pass two marks in Hawaiian AAU cham- 
pionships at Honolulu (March 10). 

BOXING 

Tony DeMarco, wild-punching former 
short-term welterweight tilleholder, hit the 
canvas in first round but bounced back to 
belabor ailing (with infected left ear) Light- 
weight Champion Wallace (Bud) Smith 
with jolting left hooks to stomach, won non- 
title fight by TKO in ninth at Boston when 
Smith’s seconds threw in towel. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 


Rory Calhoun, unbeaten young (21) 
middleweight sensation from White Plains, 
N.Y., floored game but outcla-ssed Andre 
Tessier with right-hand smash in fifth, 
earned his 19th straight victory when ref- 
eree stopped bout in New York. 

Golden Glovers moved step claser to 
March 21 finals in New York’s MadLson 
Square Garden a-s Pittsburgh won ea.stern 
title in New York and St. Louis took west- 
ern crown in Chicago. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Wes Santee, given second reprieve by New 
York State Supreme Court in his running 
battle with AAU (see page IS), ran an- 
other “Santee" mile at Milwaukee Journal 
games, waltzed home in 4:10.5, hopefully 
predicted “I'll do better next week” after 
Billy Tidwell won “special” mile in 4:10.9. 

Tom Courtney, muscular Fort Dix buck 
private, zoomed around 369th Regiment 
Armory in 1:52.2, fastest ever for flat floor 
half mile, in Pioneer Club meet at New 
York. Harrison Dillard, in twilight of long 
career, won hurdles as hitherto undefeated 
Lee Calhoun finished fourth. 

HOCKEY 

Clarkson outskaied St. Lawrence 7-4 for 
21st victory, became nation's first unbeat- 
en college team since Colgate turned trick 
in 1947 but will not compete in NCAA 
championships at Colorado Springs March 
15-17. Reason; seven seniors on 18-man 
squad are fourth-year players and ineligible 
for tournament under NCAA rules. 


HORSE RACING 

Bobby Brocato, reformed sprinter now 
trained for long pull, broke in front, stayed 
there for full mile and three-quarters under 
able ride by Jockey George Taniguchi to 
win $115,000 San Juan Capi-strano Handi- 
cap on closing day at Santa Anita. Favored 
Social Outca.st finished fourth in field of 13. 

Reaping Right, husky chestnut 3-year- 
old, bided his time while other horses set 
early pace, charged info lead in stretch to 
score by length in $50,350 Louisiana Derby 
at Fair Grounds as New Orleans track com- 
pleted 83rd winter meeting. 

BASKETBALL 

Iowa’s determined Hawkeyes put on 
second-half push against pesky Indiana, 
gained 84-73 victory, Big Ten title for sec- 
ond straight year, bid to repre.sent confer- 
ence in NCAA tournament (see page 21 ). 

CURLING 

Billy Walsh, 39-year-old Winnipeg curler, 
expertly skipped his Manitoba rink to 8-7 
victory over Ontario’s Alfie Phillips in extra 
game after two teams flni-shed in tie during 
regulation 10-game playoff at Moncton, 
N.B., took his second Canadian champion- 
ship in five years. 

FENCING 

Navy’s Jim Rstep outslashed Rutgers’ 
Nicholas Konfakis 5-0 in final saber bout 
to give Middies scant one-point edge over 
Columbia and Princeton and three-weapon 
continued on page 6 




HOPE sends Valley High basketball rooters into a tizzy at despair stuns them into attitudes of disbelief as Eldora team 

Iowa girls state tournament game against Eldora at Des Moines. takes commanding lead in the final minutes, goes on to win 88-76. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATEC 





MacGregor Tourney Woods for 1956 . . . 

Sup&o EYE-O-MATIC 

Big new dimensions automatically help any golfer 


get more distance and improve accuracy 




SUPER EYE-O-MATIC WOODS- 
onother MacGregor first, exclusive in 
America’s pro shops! Here are 
masterpieces of the clubmaker's ort, 
created by Toney Penna, world's 
foremost club designer. They are the 
newest advancement by MacGregor 
to moke golf an easier, more enjoy- 
oble game. 

Super Eye-O-Matics hove what it 
takes from every angle— playability 
and eye-appeal . . . backed by the 
name which hos meont the finest in 
golf for the last 60 years. 

You owe it to your game to step Info 
the pro shop and choose your set of 
these great new woods. 


Hitting area increosed 
more than one-half inch 

Size of the heod of these 1956 woods has 
not beer» increosed, yet the entire heod has 
been redesigned to odd more hitting area. 
Compore the conventional wood with a 
Super Eye-O-Motic. There's 100% less 
chance for a bod shot from the toe or heel. 
That's moking the game easierl 


New, Weolher-Tesled Stain Finishes. 
Impregnoted into the persimmon wood, 
MacGregor's new slain finishes hove 
been thoroughly tested under the sever, 
est climatic conditions, hot to cold, dry 
to wet. This is on original process de* 
veloped by MacGregor to moke Super 
£ye-0-Molie wood owners not only 
proud of each club's playability but of 
its rich beouty. 


Convexed for Added Power. The secret 
of those long wood shots by today's 
tournament golfers is in the 1956 Super 
Cye-O.Motics. The face of each wood Is 
perfectly Convexed. The slight bulge 
gives the ball quicker gel oway. The 
impact does not feel "tlal". 

Important: The bulge should not be too 
much or loo mile. Only MocGregor ex- 
perience makes it exoclly right. 


New monufacluring methods moke it pos- 
sible to nearly double the size of Ihe fibre 
insert. Now when a boll is compressed 
against Ihe club face, it touches only Ihe 
fibre, not fibre ond wood. Result: "Hit* 
ability" has been added and there's a more 
uniform "feel," shot after shot. 


Easier to Align Boll. Here's a sure- 
fire assist when addressing the boll. 
Exclusive design of fibre Insert points 
out correct ollgnment. Helps set op 
exact direction you wont Ihe boll to 
go. An oulomalic improvement in 
accuracy. Down come the scoresi 
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4d ANNUAL 

lourKaiMeMt 

rfCkawpiflig 


APRIL 26-29 


The world's finest pros in action! 


*37,500 

*35,000 


Cash Prizes to the players! 
to the Damon Runyon Fund! 



See these crests 
in eclion! 
GENE LITTLER 
CHANDLER HARPER 
80 WININGER 
DICK MAYER 
DOW FINSTERWALD. 
JACK FLECK 
DOUG FORD 
TOMMY BOLT 
CARY MIDDLECOFF 
HENRY RANSOM 
JULIUS BOROS 
ARNOLD PALMER 
SAM SNEAD 
TED KROLL 
MAX EVANS 
FRANK STRANAHAN 
AL BALDING 
LLOYD MANGRUM 
SOUCHAK 



RUBBER 

WRAP-ON 
GOLF GRIP 


Applied 
) Minutet. 
d By lead- 




C.S.I 



Master Sergeant 
Huelet L. Benner, 
veteran West Point 
pistoleer, outfired 
500 hand gunners in 
national midwinter 
pistol championships 
at Tampa, hit bull’s- 
eye often enough to 
score 2,613 points 
and win title for 
sixth time. 



Rex Aubrey, swift- 
moving Aussie, made 
ea.sy transition from 
infirmary to swim- 
ming pool, freestyled 
100 yards in world- 
record time of 0:49 
to help Yale over- 
whelm Harvard 63- 
21 for 142nd straight 
dual meet victory at 
New Haven, Conn. 


honors in Intercollegiate Fencing Associa- 
tion championships in New York. 

GOLF 

Louise Suggs, freckled Sea I.sland, Ga. pro, 
kept her temper in check when ball be- 
haved badly (“I was boiling”), dropped 
15-foot downhill putt on final green to win 
her third Titleholders’ championship by 
single stroke (302 to 303' when veteran 
Patty Berg’s similar shot on same hole 
rimmed cup at Augusta, Ga. 

WRESTLING 

Pitt grapplers matched Penn State’s three 
individual titles, barely outsoored Nittany 
Lions 74-73 to take third straight Eastern 
Intercollegiate Wrestling A.s.sociation crown 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 

SKIING 

Anderl Molterer, Austrian carpenter, 
zipped down hazardous 9,500-foot moun- 
tainside to take men’s downhill, added vic- 
tory in slalom to win Arlberg Kandahar 
title at Sestriere, Italy as Austria’s triple 
Olympic champion Toni Sailer, who has 
done most of his training lately on banquet 
circuit, did poorly in both events. 

MILEPOST 

DIED— Arthur F. Hofman, 73, onetime 
major leaguer: at St. Louis. Known as Cir- 
cus Solly, Hofman was Chicago Cubs' out- 
fielder who threw ball to Johnny Evers to 
retire Fred Merkle in play which cost New 
York Giants pennant in 1903. 


FOR THE RECORD. 


BASKETBAll 

(NrII. Saskclbsll Assn.) 
EASTERN DIVISION 

1. Phila.’ SI. L. H.Y. 

W-44; L-26 97-102 I0B-S7 
Pci.:. 629 

2. Baslen N.Y. Syr, 

W-38; L-33 99-119 I1I.9B 
Pci,:. 535 

3. New Ysrk Bost. PhilR. 

W-34; L-36 119-99 87-lOS 
Pet.: .486 

3. Syracuse Bost. St. L. 

W-34; 1-36 98-111 92-88 
Pel.: .486 


Bost. Roch, Syr. 
142-12096-111 88-99 

Phila. Ft. W. St. L. 
120-142103-106 121-127 

S*f. Ft- W. 

104.84 I22.9B 

N.Y. Phila. 

84-104 99-88 


WESTERN DIVISION 

1. Pi. Waynt* Mifln. Bost. N.Y. 

W-37; L-34 95-98. IOfr-103 96-122 
Pci.:. 521 100-82 

2. Si. Louis Phils. Roch. Syr. Minn. Bost. 

W-33; 1-37 102-97 96-89 88-92 103-101 127-121 

Pci.: -471 10S.97 

3. Minn. FI. W. SI. L. Roch. 

W-31; L-39 98-95, 102-103 126-98 
Pcl.:.443 82-100 97-105 

4. Rochotior St. L. Phil*. Minn, 

W-31; L-41 89-96 111-96 98-126 
Pel.; ,431 

*Clinch4<l litis 


AUTO RACING 

MAURICE TRItiTiGNANT. France. 227.2-in. Grand 
Prii ol Dakar, in 1;48.47.1 In 3-liter Ferrari. Dakar, 
Ffeneh W, Africa. 

BOWLING 

(Southern Bowling Congress tournament, 
new Orleans) 

JOE BURNETT, Houston, all-events scratch title, with 
1.845. 

SPENCER O'NEIL. Atlanta, all-events handicap litla. 
with 1.977. 

FRANK VOWELL, Hattiesburg, Miss., singles title, 
with 716. 

BUDDY PYEATT and JOHNNY SWINK, fayetleville. 
Ark., doubles lille, with 1,305. 

SOUTHERN LATEX CORP.. Atlanta, team Kile, with 
3.087. 

(Natl. Duckpin match game championship. 

New Haven, Conn.) 

JIM WOLFENSBERGER, Hagerstown. Md.. with 163- 
24 pts. 



LUNGING Mexican goalie makes futile leap for ball booted by Peruvian inside left 
(right foreground) in Pan-American tournament game at Mexico City. Peru won 2-0. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Gizi Farkas. pretty 
three-time women’s 
world table tennis 
champion from Bu- 
dapest , flashes her 
victory smile after 
sweeping past strong 
field to capture Eng- 
lish open singles 
crown in tournament 
held at Belle Vue, 
Manchester. 


BOXING 

JOHN L. SULLIVAN. lO-round split decision ovef 
Jackie La Bua. middleweights. Syiacuse. N.Y. 

JOEY GIARDELLO. lO-round decision ovei Hurley 
Sanders. middleweiKhts. Paterson. N.J. 

LUDWIG LIGHTBURN. 10-iound decision over Hocine 
Khalil, lightweights. New York. 

HORSE RACING 

PORTERHOUSE. $27.2S0 Santa Barbara Handicap. 
1 M6 m.. by 3 4 length, in 1 .43. Santa Anita. Eddie 

MOTORCYCLING 

(Derby Week. Daytona Beach. Fla.) 

JOHN GIBSON. Duarte. Calil., 200-m. race, on Harley- 
Oavidson, with 94.21 mph average speed. 

BATES MOLYNEAUX. Corpus Christi. lOO-m. race, on 
Harley-Davidson. with 93.58 mph average speed. 

POLO 

CORNELL, over Yale. 2G-6, lor intercollegiate indoor 
thampiortship. New York, 

SAILING 

FRANCIS SEAVY. Clearwater. Fla., inll. midwinter 
snipe regatta, with 4,644 pts., Clearwater. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

CARL BADGER and JIM ETHRIDGE. Greenwich. 
Conn., over Dick Remsen and John Russell, 15-7, 
17-15, 15-13, U.S. Squash Racquets Assn, doubles 
title. New York. 

BEN HECKSHER. Harvard, over Juan Hermosilla, 
18 13, 15 9, 15-10, natl. intercollegiate title, Middle- 
town. Conn. 

SWIMMJNG 

PITT. Eastein intercollegiate championship, with 139 
pts., New York. 

TENNIS 

(La Jolla invilalionat, La Jolla, Calil.) 

WHITNEY REED. U.S. Air Force, over Git Shea, 12-10, 
2-6. 6-3. men's singles. 

BEVERLEY BAKER FIEIT2. Long Beach. Calif., over 
Mimi Arnold. 6-3. 6-3, women $ singles. 

(World Pro Tennis Tout) 

PANCHO GONZALES beat Tony Trabert, 5 matches to 
I. Gonrales leads. 44-12. 

TRACK A FIELD 

OKLAHOMA A&M, Border Olympics championship, 
with 56 pts., Laredo. Teias. 



DUCKING Ti‘<i Williams tries to avoid 
wild pick-ofT loss by Dodgers’ Templeton. 



Smarter than ever reasons 
for wearing a “Plainsman” 
are the Varsity-Town 
invented nctv tones of Silver 
Birch Gray, Smoketoiie Blue, 
Currency Green, Ranch 
Brown ami Kavj'. 

Alertly, comfortably modeled 
with trim straight lines. 
Priced for the Junior 
Executive pocketbook. 


Farsity-Toun Clothes are 
featured by a lending store tit 
every city, including: 

J. L. HUDSON CO., Detroit 

JOHN DAVID. New York 

DANIELS A FISHER STORES CO., Denver 

PARKS-CHAMBERS. Atlanta, Ga. 

MABLEY A CAREW, Cincinnati, Ohio 
COOK’S. SI. Paul, Minn. 

THE EMPORIUM OF CALIFORNIA 
FRANK A. STITH CO.. Winston-Salem. N. C. 
BROWN-DUNKIN CO., Tulsa, Okla. 

A. H. BENOIT A CO., Maine 
DAVIDS’, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE HECHT CO.. 

Baltimore and Washington. 0. C. 


It’s an incomparable 

PLAINSMAN 

America’s Smartest 
Solid Tone Suit of 

Yorkshi re 

WORSTED FLANNEL 




therms always a new look 

Y. SOLID TONES ^ 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY CINCINNATI 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Why do you like the New York Yankees? 
{Asked by a special correspondent at the 
Itarni Air Base, Japan) 


MISS VAE UTSUMI 

Toyanaka City 
Bookkeeper 


"Because Yankees 
have great heroes like 
Joe DiMaggio and 
Babe Ruth. AH Japa- 
nese heard of them, 
know them good. Bat- 
ters very powerful. Japanese not heard much 
of Dodger Bums. Rumor in Japan they 
beat Yankee.*;. Bums no can beat Yankees. 
Yankees very powerful. Good batsmen.” 



. YOSHITSUGU KAJI 

Omka City 
Fireman 


"Yankees so different 
than others we see in 
Japanese sport.s. They 
have excellent pitch- 
ers. We have good 
pitchers, but Yankees 
have home-run maker, Mickey Mantle, and 
they have No. 1 catcher, the Yogi Berra. 
That Yogi have great name. Sound like 
name of god.” 



MISS TOMOKO HATANAKA 

Kobe City 
Sales clerk 


"Yankees are very 
complete ballplayers. 
They show u.s great 
baseball and with 
great showmanship. 
But they are complete 
players. They show .sportsmanship, too. 
Like the same spirit in judo matches. Great 
men, the Yankee.s. They beat us badly in 
baseball. But we beat them in judo.” 



MR. OSAMU SNIRAISNt* 

Siu'/a City 
Interpreter 


“Because Yankees are 
champions. They win 
all World Series. They 
lo.se to Dodgers be- 
cause all good Yankee 
men hurt. Cannot play 
good. Dodgerslucky. Pitcher win who do not 
win all year. Yankees again win World 
Series. No? I bet you Japanese kimono and 
two bottles Asahi beer." 



MISS TATSUKO ARJMOTO 

Kyoto City 
Sales clerk 


"Yankees have very 
good teamwork, you 
know. You .see them 
in New York, no? They 
are speedy in throwing 
because of good shoul- 
ders. That Casey Stengel he make Japanese 
laugh. Japanese not laugh much. But laugh 
for him. He is skillful for the change of 
pitchers. Make us lose every time.” 



MR. VASUO TOCO 

Kobe City 
Newspaper editor 


"Yes, Japanese like 
great New York Yan- 
kees. Why? Because 
Yankees are fine peo- 
ple. They smile with 
us. They .shake hands 
with us. They walk and eat with us. That 
head man, Stengel, he is the funny man. 
Japanese head man never funny. Stengel 
he no smile, but he make you laugh.” 



MRS. TAKAKO EMORI 

Osaka City 
Sales clerk 


"Yes, I like the Yan- 
kees ba.seballers. They 
are .strong when they 
.swing the bat.s and 
they are strong when 
they throw the ba.se- 
balls. I wish they could show us more play- 
ing. Never can we .see such wonderful ba.se- 
ball in Japanese ba.seballs. We are not big. 
But we like and we try." 



MR. HIROSHI TOMITA 

Amagasaki City 
Base custodian 


"I am liking the Yan- 
kees all the time. They 
are great baseball nine, 
but that Yogi Berra i.s 
the one I like. He is 
somewhat brave, like 
.samurai. That Yogi Berra have great name. 
Easy to say, like Japane.sc name. Maybe he 
have Japanese ancestor. He no look like 
American.” 



MISS SALLY SASAKI 

Mino-cho 
Special order clerk 


“I like all Yankees. 
Handsome men. But 
that great Yogi Berra 
is (he great one. He is 
not the handsome boy 
but kind of boy I can 
think familiar with. Good guy. Japanese 
like him best. Yogi show us very good play. 
We like him stay and be No. J Japanese 
baseballer.” 
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MR. YOSHIO FUKUSHIMA 

Osakn City 
Order receiver 


“Because they play the 
threat ^ame, like KianUs. 
We cannot play like 
'he Yankees, but they 
showusKooil ^'ameand 
we learn fa.st. Baseball 
Japan’s biK sport. Our schoolboys talk ba.se- 
ball talk. With their Japanese, they .say 
words like strikes, halls, bunts, .siiueeze 
play, blowup." 



MR. HIROSHI MASHITA 



Omikii i^refeetiire 
Manager of Utilir s/iop 

"That is easy. Simple 
li ke ohuyo iKood morn* 
injtl- Mickey Mantle 
the biK reason. He 
KrearsluKKPf. Japanese 
love Kreat men, hij; 
men, great sluggers. No Japanese hit like 
Mickey Mantle. No Japanese play like 
second-base fiebler, .Martin. My town, Osa- 
ka, i.s crazy for Yankees.” 


NEXT WEEK: 

Tf/(' U.S. Xaval Academy roiving 
creir, ii'hieh iron the chtnnpionship 
in the 1U~>2 has relnTiied 

to prepare for (he Olympic trials. 
Do you think they can make 
a comeback? 



NOILLY SPRAT 


Whether you mix your Martinis two-to-one or six-to-one, 
the taste of the one is what makes it a Martini. 

Put the good taste in it with Noilly Prat French Dry Vermouth. 


NOW' Nojf/y Prat SWEET for Manhatlans and On-Jhe-Pocks. 


SOIE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C. 
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Once more Titleist led all other balls 
as the choice of the Pros and Amateurs 
in the Big MoneyTournamentsof 1955. 

In the National Open, National 
Amateur, National P. G. A., Masters’ 
and the Women’s Open and Women’s 
Amateur, as well as in 22 other major 
tournaments, more Titleists were 
played than any other ball. 

What better ball could there be 
for you than the ball chosen by those 
who know golf best? — the Titleist, 
“the most modern of modern balls”. 

ACUSHNET 

eOlFB^llS, 

Sold the world over through 
Goff Course Pro Shops only 

• 

Ask your Pro to specify the Titleist 
best suited to your game 


c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 





from JIMMY D'ANGELO, Dvnes 


For all golfers except extreme 
low-handicap players 


Golf attd Bcucfi Club, A/yrtf^ Bracfi, S.C. 


A short approach to a fast green guarded by traps presents an 
interesting challenge with rewarding satisfactions. To hold the 
green by means of backspin (developed by punching the ball into 
the turf) requires considerable practice and skill, possibly more 
than the average golfer can bring to his occasional rounds. Ac- 
cordingly, it's a wise decision for golfers to cultivate the lob type 
of approach, a shot which reduces the percentage of error and 
which does the job very well, too. When correctly executed, the 
lobbed pitch sends the ball up to the green in a very steep tra- 
jectory. The ball drops almost vertically onto the green, and 
little roll results. 

In playing this shot, use a nine-iron or a pitching wedge. Take 
your stance with the ball an inch or so farther forward than usual. 
Allow yourself a backswing somewhat longer than you would use 
if you were planning to spank a backspin approach the same dis- 
tance and allow your wrists to cock freely. Swing smoothly and 
well through the ball. You will find that the ball will get up very 
quickly and sit down very well when it plops onto the green. This 
shot can be easily learned with a little practice and can be just 
as effective as the much more exacting backspin shot. 



NEXT WEEK: HARRY ( OOPER ON SPOTTING THE BALL 
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Half the fun of playing golf 

IS A WORTHY CLUB! 

W’hfllier you’re playinfi from the rotiph or a perfect He on the 
fairway, you enn lielp your game uitJi the e.xlia poiver and 
accuracy tliat leading iiianufaclurers Iniild into new clubs, fitted 
with True Temper’s famous HockK'F Coif Shafl-s. 

You'll find that True Temper shafts are used in golf clubs made 
for men, women and youngsters in a complete range of prices . . . 
and a/l leading manufacturers have adapfed the features of True 
Temjier shafts to make their 1956 thihs the finest ever produced. 
Incidentally, look in any pro’s bag . . . chances are 98 to 1 that his 
clubs have True Temper shafts, too. 


“Brtlcr Coif’ is a porkft-size boohlel fraturing facts about golf 
eliiiiicite and rules, r'rir/uJ« space for recording scores and equipment 
serial numbers. It's free icherever fine golf clubs are sold ... or write: 
True Temper Corp., 162.1 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, 


True Temper^ Golf Shafts 

FISHING TACKLE • CARDEN, lAWN AND FARM TOOLS • SHOVELS • SHEARS • HAMMERS, HATCHETS AND AXES 
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NOW. ..another exclusive from Chrysler Corporation! 



HIGHWAY HI-FI PHONOGRAPH 


. . . provides the 

It's another Chrysler Corporation first! 

Highway Hi-Fi gives you the finest tone 
reproduction — even on rough roads. A 
special counter-balanced pick-up arm 
and shock-proof case insure unimpaired 
playing. Conveniently located under the 
instrument panel ... the Highwa> H i-Fi 
record player slides in and out easily 


music you want 

and can be operated without taking 
your eyes off the road. 

Ihc 16-2/3 rpm records play from 45 
minutes to one hour on each .side and 
are available in a wide variety of musi- 
cal and dramatic classics, popular 
favorites, stories for children, famous 
Broadway musicals ... in short, a com- 
plete modern record library on wheels. 


wherever you go 

Highway Hi-Fi is just one of many 
dramatic new and exclusivi' features 
that arc available on all the cars of 
THE FOR looK ‘56. Thetc’s new 

magical Pushbutton PowcrFlitc . . . 
new I.ifcGuard door latches . . . new, 
surer hydraulic brakes . . . all-new 
FLIGHT-SWEEP styling. See all of 
these new features at your dealer’s now! 

LOOK 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE 


PLYMOUTH . DODGE . DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 

S«« Chiytltr CofptuaHott't Gcecf TV Sftowt, "Shower of Ston" and "Clinioitf’ Ihunday nigh/i, CBS- TV 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE SWIFT SAMARITAN # WES SANTEE LAPS THE AAU • TEMPEST 
IN LITTLE RHODY % PACIFIC TEMBLOR FOLLOWS QUAKE # PURE 
MUD FOR THE AMERICAN LEAGUE « POWER OF POSITIVE BETTING 


BEAU GESTE IN MELBOURNE 

AS SPRING comes to the northern half 
of the vcorld, athletes in more than 
50 countries will start work in earnest 
toward the his tarRCt: the Olympic 
Games in Melbourne next November. 
This has been a foul winter, and that 
may explain why the fervor for these 
Games has been far from wholesome in 
the past few months. Through the win- 
ter, at such times as it has not been 
diverted by the alleged wrongdoings of 
Wes Santee, the interest of many has 
been con.sumed by the big unnecessary 
que.stion of whether the United States 
or Rus.sia will “win” the Games. 

No country is supposed to win, of 
course, and while Olympic officials 
have been pointing this out from al- 
most every platform except swinging 
cliandeliers, there is still a tendency 
among well-wishers to keep the nation- 
al rivalries going. In Washington this 
winter, Congres.sman Torbert Mac- 
Donald, an old sportsman who should 
know better, propfjsed that the govern- 
ment reimburse our athletes for ex- 
penses incurred while preparing for the 
195b Games. Congressman MacDon- 
ald was thus taking a seal very close to 
Arpad Csnady, the secretary of the 
Hungarian Olympic Committee, wlio 
this winter advised the free world that 
the way to build Olympic strength is 
to give the government a hand in it, 
as Hungary does. 

Meanwhile, happily, sportsmen in 
the southern hemisphere have been 
exercising in the good warm air and 
last Saturday came a pleasant story 
from the Australian track and field 
championships in Melbourne, where 
John Landy had promised to run a 
truly fast mile. 

Landy was churning along, as good 
as his word, when the runner in front 


of him, a promising 19-ycar-old named 
Ron Clarke, stumbled and fell. John 
Landy .sailed over him, raking Clarke's 
arm with hi.s spikes. 

Nothing in the rule hooks dictated 
what Landy did next. It is quite con- 
ventional for a runner in what was 
then Landy’s position to give his fallen 
rival the briefest of pitying backward 
glances— while racing on. In the split 
instant, however, John Landy con- 
sulted John Landy. Then he stopped, 
turned back to help Clarke. 

“Go on, John, go on,” cried Clarke. 
“Don’t worry about me.” 

Landy hesitated, then ran on. Well, 
he overtook the field one by one and 
charged to the tape to win in 4 :04.2, 
as the crowd bellowed its happiness. 
“This,” said an eyewitness named 
Franz Stampfl, who was Roger Ban- 
nister's coach, “is the most gallant 
action I have seen in a lifetime.” 


Australian ofTicials have reversed an earlier 
decision and will now build a cin<ier train- 
ing track adjacent to the Olympic Village 
in order to give runners a handier exercise 
course. Among the Melbourne facilities for 
training and competition will be seven gym- 
nasiums for gymnasts, four halls each for 
basketball teams and weight lifters, three 
halls for fencers, eight rings for boxers and 
wrestlers, three hockey fields and four 
.soccer field.s. 

World motorcycle speed records probably 
will be broken at Bonneville Salt Plats in 
late July, when a German team of riders, 
tuners and mechanics will try to surpass 
New Zealander Rus-sell Wright’s 18.5 mph 
and perhap.s hit the 200-mile mark, the 
four-minute mile of cycling. 

Hans Gunther Winkler, world champion 
rider in 1954 and 1955, has had his amateur 
status confirmed by the German Olympic 
Committee and, barring an unlikely veto 


The pause to help Clarke has pos- 
sibly cost Landy a world record. In 
making Iho decision he did. however, 
John Landy set the world a pretty- 
good sporting standard. 

EXERCISE IN MILWAUKEE 

A Nkw York judge dusted Wes 
Santee with legal DDT for the 
second week in a row — thus guarantee- 
ing that any latent professionalism 
which might cling to him as a result 
of his “lifetime ban” by the AAU posi- 
tively would not be catching within 
the U.S. for another six days— and 
the Kansas Jackrabbit got into a plane 
forthwith, flew west and ran a mile in 
the Milwaukee Journal games. 

His second reprieve stemmed from 
Supreme Court Justice Irving L. 
Levey’.s refusal to take final action in 
eonlinucd on next jwje 


by the International Eque.strian Federa- 
tion. will compete at the Stockholm Olym- 
pics in June. Winkler was disf 4 uulified for 
the last Olympics l>ecause he had given 
riding lessons to General Eisenhower and 
other .Allied officers. 

Milwaukee Braves’ advance ticket sales 
have pas.sed the one million mark, which is 
more than .some other clubs will draw all 
sea.son long. LasI year Milwaukee drew 
2,005,8156, topping teams of both leagues. 
The alltime record: Cleveland, in 1948, 
with 2,620,627. 

Televised football next autumn will be 
much like last year's under an agreement 
between the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. There will be a nation- 
ally televised game on seven Saturdays 
and Thanksgiving, with regional TV, as 
determined by colleges and conferences, 
on five Saturdays. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from pnijr 13 

the Santee case without a formal trial, 
which was set for this Thursday. "Even 
a hardened criminal— which Mr. San- 
tee is not — has a right,” the judge said, 
“to a certificate of reasonable doubt.” 
Nevertheless, neither the court’s ac- 
tion nor the Milwaukee race consti- 
tuted much of a triumph for Santee. 
As in New York's Knight.s of Colum- 
bus games, most of the milers entered 
in the meet decided to withdraw and 
run a special race of their own— just 
in case Wes’s mala<ly might later prove 
more infectious than it seemed. 

Though Santee promised to “run 
like mad” and though a record crowd 
of 10,000 cheered him lustily, he could 
do no better than 4:10..') against two 
run-of-the-mill service athletes who 
consented to appear with him. Because 
of the charge of professionalism, it 
seemed that Wes might henceforth be 
running, if and when he ran, just for 
e.xercise— a horribly amateur concept. 

OH. LAUD! 

T herp: is hardly a phase of human 
endeavor, from abalone culture to 
zither tuning, which has not been laud- 
ed by legislators somewhere in the I'.S. 
since the Republic was founded. Even 
so, it is rather exciting to he able to 
report that athletic prowess, too, is 
deemed worthy of legislative commen- 
dation in the State of Rhode Island. 
For a moment there it looked as though 
the legislature of Rhode Island was go- 
ing to refuse to cheer athletics — in fact 
it looked a.s though it was going to 
disavow two young, clean-living local 
boy.s well-known to the local voter.s. 

Well, perhaps that is going too far. 
Thesenaleof theSlateof Rhode Island 
was all for athletics from the start. 
State Senator Francis Joseph LaCha- 
pelle rose and proposed a resolution 
commending 1 > Hockey Player ('amille 
Henry, wingman for the Rhode I.sland 
Red.s, and ill Ba.skelball Player Billy 
Von Weyhe of the University of Rhode 
Island. The senate simply droned 
“Aye,” and went on about it.s busines.s. 
But when the resolution reached the 
house, cries of pain arose. 

“Where are we going to stop?” cried 
Representative Robert E. I..ee. “I be- 
lieve in the dignity of this house. When 
we place athletic prowess in the same 
category as honoring distinguished cit- 
izens, well. . . .” 

“I bet on a horse that won at Lin- 
coln Downs the other day,” said Rep- 
resentative E. Rex Coman. “As far as 


I’m concerned he deserves a commen- 
dation loo. . . .” 

“Has anybody,” called Speaker Har- 
ry Curvin, “got an Airedale dog that 
caught a woodchuck lately?” Then, 
however, he hastily banged the gavel 
and put the resolution over to the next 
day's calendar. Next day the house 






passed it, perhaps after reflecting on 
the “distinguished citizens” it had 
honored the year before, These includ- 
ed: one high school football player, one 
high school hockey team and one gram- 
mar school ha.sketball team, as well 
as a member of the state senate for 
“wealth of praise received at a testimo- 
nial dinner,” a state employee named 
Joseph Panoue for being elected presi- 
dent of the Northeast Mo.squito Con- 
trol Association and Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis for his “efforts to develop the 
service of the New Haven Railroad.” 


RUMBLE ON THE COAST 

rpilE EARTHQUAKE KFKECT of the Uni- 
versity of Washington slush fund 
scandal 'SI, Feb. 20' seemed to have 
set up sympathetic vil)rations all along 
the Pacific Coa.st. There was soul 
searching — or a rea.sonabIe fac.simile 
thereof— in high places. There was also 
a new set of red faces, this time in Los 
.■\ngeles— an ex-UCLA halfback named 
George Stephenson told the Oakland 
Trihutic that everybody on Red San- 
ders’ traveling squad a.s well as a good 
many less favore<l players were handed 
,’t:4<» above the conference limit of S7o a 
month when lie was there in 1953. 


p 



AUCTIONEER CASUALTY 


He wenl in for golf 
And junl did nurvive; 

He beard them ahoul “fore,'' 
Rut held out for fire. 

—A, R. Fontenot 


Stephenson left UCLA for the Ma- 
rine Corp.s in 1953, returned last fail, 
transferred to the University of Cali- 
fornia, then dropped out of school be- 
cause he could not make enough to 
support his wife. Athletic authorities 
did not overlook this rather disjointed 
academic career, nor the fact that 
Stejihen-son was not a very hot football 
player. Tiiey did not directly deny his 
charges; tliey threw muil at the'r ac- 
cuser instead. “I’m sure,” .said Coach 
Red Sanders obliquely, “that no assist- 
ant of mine would make any such 
secret deals. Stephenson himself . . . 
wasn't worth what he was given under 
the conference rules.” Said a coach at 
California: “A malcontent.” 

The halfback, however, wa.s inter- 
estingly .specific in liis charges. “.■Vn 
assistant coach handled all this busi- 
ness,” he said. "He gave me a slip of 
paper with an addre.ssin WestW()o<l and 
told me to go there about the third of 
the month to pick up my $40. He told 
me to .sign my name to the list and col- 
lect the money.” Last fall, he added, he 
was told that he would not get the 
extra $40 unless he made the varsity 
stjuad, but that if he did so it would 
be paid retroactively — even if it took 
him until the final game of his senior 
year to qualify. 

His charges, plus others, that UCL.'l, 
loo, had been tapping an alumni slush 
fund were not. however, without effect. 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, top admin- 
istrative officer of both the University 
of California and UCLA, launched an 
investigation to “learn whether or not 
the pledge of the university to abide 
by the rules is being respected faith- 
fully by those responsible for their en- 
forcement," He was deeply concerned, 
he said, “that there shall be enforce- 
ment without sophistry or subterfuge.” 
Intoned Victor O. Schmidt, who is Pa- 
cific Coast Conference commissioner: 
“These charges are of a serious nature 
and will be given full attention.” 

But it wa.s fa.st-talking Harvey Knox 
— who has scandalized a good many 
people himself by his unabashed efforts 
to boost .son Ronnie to a lop spot in 
football’s pecking order— who really 
spoke out on the UCLA case. “George 
Stephenson has the right approach,” 
he cried. “It’s a national scandal. I 
don’t care how bad a football player 
Stephenson was. That’.s no answer to 
what he says. The sooner the business 
of paying college football players is 
put on an above-board ba.sis, thesooner 
. . . we’ll be through with hypocrisy. 
There should be a fund to pay players 
but it should be under the scrutiny of 
the president of the university. The 
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alumni shouldn’t contribute to any 
fund which will he used illegally to 
demoralize youth. Everybody,” con- 
cluded ffarvey, “is guilty!” 

VINTAGE mUD 

\ COFFEE f'A.v filled with mud was 
shipped a couple of weeks ago to 
each of the ba.seball teams in the Amer- 
ican League. It is a rare and very supe- 
rior mud, found only in Xew Jersey’s 
Pennsauken Creek, a tributary of the 
Delaware River, and its service to base- 
ball is both unique and one of those 
imponderables which would be difficult 
to evaluate. 

The service is valuable enough, at 
any rate, to keep league umpires busy 
for the rest of the season dipping their 
hatuis into the mud before each game 



and carefully swabbing it over the GO 
baseballs which are the quota allot- 
ment for a nine-inning game. As they 
swab and rub, the glo.ss which was on 
the horsehide when the balls left the 
factory disappears and there emerges 
a white but unshining baseball fit for 
a pitcher’s grip. The peculiar virtue of 
Pennsauken mud is that it takes the 


gloss off baseballs without discoloring 
them or closing their seams. 

The mud is the exclusive discovery 
of Russell (Lena) Blackburne, who is 
69 years old now and last year rounded 
out 47 years in baseball including a 
tour of duty as Chicago White Sox 
manager in He got his start as 

a mud merchant when Harry Geisel, 
then an American League umpire, 
mentioned baseball’s need of a dirt 
which would do the deglossing job. 
“See if you can find some, Lena,” he 
suggested. That was in 1938. 

Some time later Lena was tramping 
tlirough a meadow on the banks of the 
Pennsauken about 10 miles from his 
Palmyra, New Jersey home. There be- 
fore him, revealed by the ebbing tide, 
was a limitless supply of the kind of 
mud an umpire dreams about. It was 
a singularly clean ooze, .scrubbed of 
undesirable matter by the ebb and flow 
and confluence of the creek’s branches. 
And it took the slick off hor.sohide 
like nothing else. 

Each winter now, usually in Febru- 
ary if the weather is right, Letia and 
a fellow townsman, A1 Smith, the only 
other man to know the exact source of 
the mud, fetch it in buckets at low 
tide. They take it to the Blackburne 
basement, where Lena puts something 
into the mud— he won’t say what— to 
cure it. There it stays for a year, aging 
and mellowing. Then he and Mrs. 


Blackburne put it into one-pound cof- 
fee cans and ship it away. For this 
service to baseball he is paid a nominal 
fee. He won’t say how much. 

Since each club gets two cans— one 
for training, one for the regular season 
— Lena is hard-pressed for coffee cans. 
He gets help from Father William 
Quinn’s Sacred Heart rectory, which 
saves all its coffee cans for him. 

Before the discovery of the Pennsau- 
ken mud, baseball was troubled by 
varieties which were either loo sandy or 
too gooey. The .\merican League saw 
its value as early as 1938, and in recent 
year.s it has been going to the teams of 
the National League and of the .Amer- 
ican Association, where Blackhurne’s 
friend Geisel is head umpire. (This year 
the National League’s name is mud to 
Lena. 'J’hey have been tardy in placing 
their order for the 19.76 supply, and 
Lena has about decided to cross them 
off his list.) 

Pitchers are particularly fond of his 
mud, Lena .says, because it gives them 
a better grip on the ball. He has some 
criticism, however, of the umpires who 
u.se it. “Some of them put too much 
water in it,” he says. He recommends 
that they massage the balls gently. 
"Do not.” he says, “rub too hard.” 

Now, however, Lena is threatened 
by automation. The .American League 
has long been experimenting with a 
ciinlinued on nerl po'je 



“Dou'yi, Chief! Dotni! Sir, could you direct me to the obedience trials? . . . Down. Chief!” 
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factory -deglossed ball and had expect- 
ed delivery this season. However, the 
machines did a poor, mass-produced 
job and, though engineers are working 
on the problem, Lena’s monopoly is 
safe for now. And if the machines still 
can’t handle the job next year, Lena 
has a supply for 1957 aging right now 
in his cellar, acquiring, through time’s 
my.sterious processes, those distin- 
guished properties which have made 
Pennsauken mud what it is today. 

THE SPORTING OUTLOOK' 

T he N'Ation'AI. appetite for sports, 
not at all cloyed by television 'ssoft, 
bland diet, seems more vigorous than 
ever. The Morning Telegraph and the 
Daily Racing Form, sister publications 
founded on the principle that the fu- 
ture may be judged by past perform- 
ances, have just completed their ninth 
annual survey of sports attendance 
and make it clear that we are by no 
means housebound. 

We are, in fact, getting out to the 
track, the ball park and the stadium 
in greater numbers. The Telegraph and 
the Form are understandably proud 
that, if you combine Thoroughbred 
and harness racing, horse-following is 
our No. 1 spectator sport with a total 
1955 attendance of 50,473,402, an in- 
crease of about 65,000 over 1954. But 
all sports have reason to be proud. 

Organized baseball, which led spec- 
tator sports until 1952, when racing 
passed it in the stretch, showed a 
neat gain in attendance— 60,551 —for a 
year’s total of 35,660,208, even though 
the TV-sickened minor leagues sold 
620,951 fewer tickets. Attendance in 
the major leagues was 16,617,383 — a 
rise of 681,500. 

There are similar figures for other 
sports (football had the biggest increase 
of any, 15,833,016 fans attending col- 
lege and pro games, 680,846 more than 
in 1954 >, and the net effect is that sport 
has been having itself a boom. Basket- 
ball, hockey and even boxing are up. 
No sport, taken as a whole, seems to 
be losing customers. 

There are, in fact, indications that, 
given decent access to suitable arenas, 
many more fans might be lured from 
their TV settees to ringside. In Bangor, 
Maine recently, lumberjacks in their 
woods brogues and business men in 
their neat blue suits sat down together 
to observe Vince Martinez, the once- 
grounded welterweight, stab stylishly 
at a trial horse named Paolo Melis for 


10 gory rounds, every one of which 
Martinez won. Bangor’s population is 
31,558 and the paying audience num- 
bered 6,212. After federal and .stale 
taxes the gate receipts were $9,994. 
Not a million-dollar gate, to be sure, 
but much better than some consider- 
ably larger cities have seen. One rea- 
son for the turnout was Bangor’s new 
$1,400,000, multipurpose, 8,000-seat 
civic auditorium, where the Philadel- 
phia Warriors and the Boston Celtics 
have played to 6,500 in a nonleague 
game, where an ice show drew 62,000 
patrons in nine performances, and 
where more than 25,000 thronged the 
sidelines on two successive weekends 
to watch a couple of schoolboy basket- 
ball tournaments. 

This is the stuff which leads Leon 
P. Gorman Jr., radio-TV executive and 
promoter of the boxing show, to roar 
that “Bangor is the hottest sports city 
in the United States.” He notes that 
the Sullivan-LaBua fight at Syracuse 
(■population 221,000) drew but 1,550 
paid admissions (it was televised) and 
a gate of $4,255. 

“The same fight in Bangor, Maine,” 
says Gorman, “would have drawn 
$10,000 or I’ll eat every surplus potato 
in Aroostook County.” 

It is entirely pos.sible that Bangor, 
for mysterious reasons, is just nat- 
urally the new, wild frontier of sports. 
But it is also possible that other cities 


could use new sports centers and all 
sports could use self-confident promot- 
ers like Gorman, who are not afraid 
to look an Aroostook potato squarely 
in the eye. 

JUST LIKE MAGIC 

T he proprietors of the Caliente 
(Mexico) Future Book announced 
their opening line on the Kentucky 
Derby last week, and up to a point it 
made pretty good sense to the 
.scanning public eye. There was Nee- 
dles, winner of the Flamingo Stakes 
(SI, March 5) at 3 to 1. There was 
Career Boy, C. V. Whitney’s highly 
rated colt, at 4 to 1. Terrang, winner 
of the Santa Anita Derby, was down 
at 12 lo 1. But, wait a minute! Ter- 
rang’s stable mate. Like Magic, was 
listed at 50 to 1. 

Bettors all over the country remem- 
bered two things about Like Magic. 
He had finished only fourth in the 
Santa Anita Derby, but his owners, 
Rex Ellsworth and Mish Tenney, 
were reported (SI, March 12) to be 
even higher on him than on Terrang. 

Within 24 hours, just like magic, 
Caliente got $100,000 worth of Ken- 
tucky Derby wagers on the horse at 
50 to 1. In this week’s revised Caliente 
odds: Needles 3 to 1, Career Boy 
4 to 1, Terrang 12 to 1. Like Magic is 
10 to 1. 


SPECTACLE 

HIGH AND HANDSOME 


That is the way Dayton has played all year to gain 
national ranking and a favorite’s role In the NIT 

Perhaps no team in college basketball i.s more representative of the 
game’s modern trend toward troelop height than the University of Day- 
ton Flyers. Led by Bill Uhl, the 7-foot All-America neatly dropping 
a ball through the basket on the opposite page, Dayton has won 23 
game.';, a No. 3 national ranking and the top-seeded spot in this year’s 
National Invitation Tournament with a .squad which includes five mem- 
bers towering at lea.st 6 feet 6 inches above the gleaming hardwood floor 
and three more who stand 6 feet 4. Even with a 5-foot 11-inch midget 
such as their playmaker, Ray Dieringer, to pull down the average, the 
starting Dayton five which trots onto the Madison Square Garden court 
next week for its first tournament game will check in at a mean of 6 feet 
5H* s figure which would have startled the ba.sketball world of two dec- 
ades ago. For a preview of Dayton's NIT chances and a rundowr\ of the 
rival National Collegiate Athletic Association playoffs, turn to page 21. 
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As high'scoring teammates Jim Palmer (31) and Jim Paxson (11) cut toward basket to protect on rebound, Dayton’s giant 




Bill Uhl hooks ball over outstretched hand of Iona's Le Roy Scott in a regular-season game at Madison Square Garden 




Soaring high above 6-foot 6-inch Rudy Eckhardt of Iona, Uhl flips rebound back for Dayton score 





IT’S DAYTON AND THE DONS 


by ROY TERRELL 


Basketball’s twin-tournament finale presents two big 
problems: how to stop San Francisco and the Flyers 


n'lHKORKTK’ALLY. there is a good, simple formula for de- 
J_ termining the best college basketball team in the U.S. 
After three and a half months of competition in the prov- 
inces, the best teams of the lot are herded under one roof 
and, if you like, the door is locked. When the hoops stop 
rattling, out marches the survivor — champion of the year. 

It is an appealing theory but, unfortunately for man- 
kind’s pursuit of categorical certainties, the United States 
is a land of three million square miles and almost as many 
basketball teams— a surprisingly large number of which are 
surprisingly good; good enough at any rate, as they have 
been demonstrating all season, to surprise each other on 
odd weekends and further confuse the postseason picture. 
As a result, for a number of years there has been room for 
not one but two major tournaments, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association playoffs and the National Invi- 
tation Tournament. Each ha.s its own claim to superiority, 
each its dedicated following among the fans. 

Into .Madison Square Garden this weekend, for the 19th 
consecutive year, come the teams that have been the back- 
bone of the NIT, independents (nonconference schools) 
such as Dayton and Louisville, St. .loseph’s and Duquesne, 
and a few such as St. Louis and Oklahoma A & M who were 
strong runners-up in open-minded conferences which belong 
to the NCAA but still permit members to play in the rival 
tournament. The doors will close and a week later, in an 
afternoon contest to be played before a national tele- 
vision audience of millions, the champion will emerge. At 
least the survivor will be the NIT champion and almo.st 
certainly the best independent team 
in the country. 

But while the NIT conforms to one 
part of the formula, the NCAA is much 
better equipped to handle another— 
deciding which one of the thousands 
which started the season is really the 
best college basketball team in the land. 

This year the NIT landed only two 
members of the Associated Press’s Top 
Ten (see hor) — Dayton (No. -‘I) and 
Louisville (No. 6)— while the NCAA 
was capturing a total of six and 11 
out of the top 20. Lined up on the 
side of the NCAA are all the major 
conferences with their regional follow- 
ings, and into the playoffs will pour 
Iowa of the Big Ten, UCL.A of the 


Pacific Coast Conference, Kentucky of the Southeastern, 
North Carolina State of the Atlantic Coast, SMU of the 
Southwest. Hou.ston of the Missouri \‘alley, Kansas State 
of the Big Seven and a handful of others. There will also 
be a smattering of independents willing to take a long shot 
at glory through the greater prestige of the NCAA. And, 
of course, there will be San Francisco. 

Theoretically again, the two l)esl teams, after climbing 
over the recumbent forms of early-round challengers, should 
meet in the finals for.the championship. But the NCAA 
playoffs are so sprawling that no such guarantee is possible. 
In fact, basketball men are beginning to believe that the 
best game of this year’s tournament will take place not in 
the finals at Evanston, 111. on March 23 or in the semifinals 
the night before or even in the quarter-finals at one of four 
different locations across the country on March 17, but in a 
second-round game Friday, March 16, in Corvallis, Oregon. 
It is then that San Francisco runs into UCLA. 

The chief riddle that has confronted college basketball 
for nearly two years is when — and how — is someone going 
to stop San Francisco? Over a stretch of 51 games, 25 of 
them this season, the defending NCAA champions have 
gone undefeated. Bill Russell, a 6-foot 10-inch rebounding 
and defensive genius, has been almost unanimously accepted 
as a super star. His teammate K. C. .Tones, meanwhile, ha.s 
bewildered opponents with leechlike guarding and spar- 
kling leadership and earned an All-America rating in his own 
right. The Don.s have height and speed, great depth and a 
reputation as the finest defensive team in the country. 

“Better than the Kentucky team of 
Groza, Beard and Jones,” Duquesne’s 
Dudey Moore once called them. 

“ I believe San Francisco could enter 
the pre league,” says basketball’s tour- 
ing ambassador, Chuck Taylor, “and 
hold its own with all but the top 
teams.” 

“You can’t stop Russell,” says the 
UCLA coach, Johnny Wooden. “The 
best you can hope to do is contain him. 
.And you can’t even contain him on 
defense— he contains you.” 

Why then do a surprising number 
of those who should know better think 
UCL.A has a chance to stop San Fran- 
cisco? Well, there are several reasons. 

continued on page 


BASKETBALL'S TOP TEN 

( Ventifl Ilf the Anroriultil Pruii u rilirf- poll) 
Team Bianctlnm this wet-k <firsl-|iluiv voles 
in jiaronthesesi : 


1- San Francisco 166) 1.161 

2- North Carolina Slate <9) 809 

3 — Dayton (2) 786 

4 — Iowa (8) 7S5 

5- Alabama (27) 712 

6- Louisville (2) SSI 

7- Southcrn Methodist (3) 450 

8 — UCLA (1) 31S 

9-Kerttucky <2) 282 

10 — Illinois 2S7 


RVNN'KRS- t'l’: 11, Oklahoma City 
12, VarxierhilT 16.5; 1.1. North ('arolirtu 141; 
H, Holy Cross (1) 121; 15, Temiile h 7; 16. 
Wake Forest 77; Duke 56: IS. Clah -54; 
19. Oklahoma A&M 1 1 ; 47:20, West VirnittU 
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That is the question facing the fieid 
command of Brookiyn’s '55 champions, 
and they think they know the answer 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


E ach aftkhnymjn aptku i’kactk’H in D(Kln<'rto\vn, the 
converted Air Force l>ase in \'ero Heach, Fla. wtiere 
tlie Brooklyn Dodgers train, Manager Walter Alston and 
hi.s coaches gather in their dressing room in an unintentional 
I)arody of the classic meeting of the Insarfl of directors. 
There, in varif>us stages of dress and undress as tliey shed 
the flannels and si)ikes of the hall field for the sport sliirt 
and slacks of the Florida vacationer, they talk over the 
problems f)f tlieir business: not questions of production and 
sales and profits, hut whether Stan Williams, a promising 
rookie pitcher, is getting his fast hall over: and whether 
•Tim Gentile, a promising ro«)kie first baseman, is still swing- 
ing ton hard at the plate; and how Pee Wee Reese’s hack 
is. and \\ hi<'h of the young infielder.s 'one or more of whom 
may lie called upon to (111 in for tin* ailing Reese' look 
|)articularly good. 

These are all sp«‘cifics of the general problem facing this 
half-dressed hoard of <lireciors. I.ast year tfiey won the 
haseijall cliampionshiji of the world. This year they have 
to doit all over again to j)leu.se their vociferous stockholdens. 

Last year their i)rohIen’.s were pretty much the same as 
this year and probably every spring in baseball: work the 
veterans into shape, tea<-h the rookies, develop a bal- 
anced pitching stalT, cliooso the strongest conihinatinn of 
players for the season-long roster. There was, however, 
one notable difference. Lust spring, "dissension” was the 
headline viord out of Dodgertown. The Dodgers were tjuar- 
n*]jng, reporl.s .saitl. Morale uas hns-, it wa.s claimed. T))is 
year. that, at least, is different. 

Last week, before the Dodgers liew out of Dodgertown 
to open tlieir spring exhibition schedule with the Boston 
Rerl Sox in Miami ahey lost a pair to the sprightly young 
Sox as Alston studied six shaky rookie pitchers witli a 
patient endurance that (luring the regular season would 
he unthinkable:, there was an inters(piad game at Dodger- 
town, and in the intersciuad game there was a misjilay. An 
outfielder made a wobbly throw and the second baseman 

on /ui‘ir .’t 
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relayed it poorly to the plate. In the 
confusion a run scored. A mild but 
spirited dispute arose in the tiny press 
box over whether the error should be 
charged to the infielder or the outfield- 
er. Fresco Thompson. Dodger vice- 
president in charge that day of han- 
dling the public address system, lis- 
tened to the argument and then in his 
best Edwartl R. .Murrow voice .stated 
dramatically, “The writers fail to see 
eye to eye! Dissension is rife in the 
press box!” 

It was a cheerful if not particularly 
subtle way to remind the sportswriter.s 
that la.st spring about this time their 
copy seemed to consist almost entirely 
of stories about seething discontent 
within the Dodger squad: of Jackie 
Robinson boiling in anger at Walter 
Alston because the manager had kept 
him on the bench, of .Alston losing his 
temper and snapping at both Rohin.son 
and the press, of Russ Meyer com- 
plaining of not being pitched often 
enough, of Roy (’ampanella’s protest- 
ing becau.se he had been placed eighth 
in the batting order and, finally, after 
the season got under way, the great e.\- 
plosion when Don Newcombe refu.sed 
to pitch batting practice and Alston 
promptly suspended him. 

From it all (and Fre,sco Thompson's 
point wa.s, of course, that last year’s 
dissension and bickering were a lot le.ss 
important than the writers made it ap- 
pear > Walter Alston, the beleaguered 
manager, emerged as unquestioned 
leader of the team, and the Dodgers 
emerged as unque.stioned leaders of 
their league (22 victories in their first 
24 games, a commanding lead they 
never relimjuished, a final margin of 
victory of 13 ' ■> games over tlie .second- 
place Milwaukee Braves i. Then, of 
course, they won a dramatic and fit- 
ting victory over the omnipotent New 
York Yankees in the World Series to 
climax the most satisfying season in 
Brooklyn Dodger history. 

.And now, this spring, the snail’s on 
the thorn, (lod’s in His heaven and 
all’s riglit with the world and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Peace reigns. Every- 
one i.s happy, so much .so that Fresco 
Tliompson could haveu little fun about 
it with the sporlswriters. 

The Dodger.s are a loose, liappy, 
hard-working, confident and very im- 
pressive ball club. In Vero Beac'.i they’d 
start each day with a fas’. 10 minutes 
of calisthenics. Everyone took part — 
Roy Campanella, Most Valuable Play- 
er in the National League, and Mike 


Napoli, .269 with Elmira; Jackie Rob- 
inson, whom ever.vone has heard of, 
and Jasper Spears, who is well know'n 
in ('heraw, S.C. Everyone would end 
up running in place, first slowly and 
then more and more rapidly until, in- 
evitably, some one would yell, “slide!” 

Then they’d break up into two 
.squads for batting practice. Walter 
Alston would stand l)ehind the batting 
cage, studying each pitcher and baiter. 
He watched intently as Johnny Podres 
pitched. Alston is reconciletl to losing 
Podres in the draft and in none of his 
plans for the season does he include the 
brilliant young left-hander who 
achieved pitching maturity in the 19.55 
World Series. But nevertheless he 
watched him, perhaps hoping a little. 

Dixie Howell, the old catcher, came 
near the cage, looked at Podres and 
then said to .Alston, “He looks as 
though he’s throwing bullets. Is he?” 
And .Alston, agreeing, said, “He’s throw- 
ing pretty good.” 

After he ha»l thrown a few blister- 
ing fast balls, Podres said to the bat- 
ter, Randy Jackson, “Gonna throw a 
changeup, Randy.” 

“Okay, John,” Jackson said. 

The changeup, Podres’ choice pitch 
in the World Series, was very wide of 
the plate. He threw another, more suc- 
cessfully, then followed it, as a pitcher 
should, with a snapping fast ball. 

“Curve now,” he said to Jack.son. 

"This is where he’s improved the 
most,” Alston said. Podres threw a 
curve that broke like a stick. 

“Well anyway, Walt,” a sports- 
writer said cheerfully, “he’ll be the 
best-conditioned pitcher in the army.” 

Alston grinned wryly, like the victim 
of a practical joke. Pee Wee Reese, the 
36-year-()ld shortstop and team cap- 
tain who had wrenched his back badly 
earlier in training and who had dcjne 
little but run in the days since, came up 
to Alston behind the batting cage. 

”! wonder if it would hurt if I hit, 
Walt," Reese asked. He sounded not 
unlike a boy confinetl to the house with 
a mild illness asking permi-ssion to go 
outside and play a little. 

Alston looked at him, thinking. 

“Why don’t you go over to the 
cage?” he said, referring to the area 
serviced by "Iron .Mike,” an automat- 
ic pitching machine. “You know you 
couldn’t be knocked down there.” 

“Yeali,” Reese agreed. “1 guess 
that’d be a good idea, Walt. Okay.” 

He started away. 

“Pee Wee,” Alston called, and the 
tone of his voice strengthened the anal- 
ogy of parent and child. He sounded as 
though he were going to remind Reese 


to bundle up warmly. “What’d Doc 
say?” 

“Well, he said 1 should work out.” 

.Alston nodded, satisfied. “1 think 
the batting cage. You know that you 
wouldn’t be knocked down.” 

The last intersquad game the Dodg- 
ers played before going to Miami was 
conducted in the .same atmosphere of 
genial informality. Other than the 
pitchers and Jack Robinson, who sub- 
stituted at third ba.se for the last few 
innings, the Dodger stars did not play, 
except to pinch-hit. Roy Campanella 
acted as bat boy. Roy worked hard, 
too. He handed each player his bat, 
retrieved it, stacked it neatly and knelt 
in the on-deck circle with the next bat- 
ter in what looked like approved bat- 
boy .style. But Charlie DiGiovanna, 
the Dodgers’ regular bat boy, wan- 
dered over from the clubhouse half 
way through the game, sat down on 
the bench behind Campanella and 
watched him critically. When Campa- 
nella finally looked around and saw 
him, (.'harlie shook his head and said 
sadly, “A’ou’ll never make it, son.” 

Inter.squad game.s in spring training 
are often deadly dull alTairs, but this 
one and the one played on the preced- 
ing day were lively and even exciting. 
Most of the pitchers threw easily, of 
course, that early in training, but even 
so the hitting seemed sharp and the 
fielding — with some exceptions — crisp. 
Young players like Outfielders Gino 
Cimoli and Bob Wilson and Dick Wil- 
liams stood out, as did infielder-s like 
Chico Fernandez and Charley Neal. 

Everything looked fine, but then 



BATTERY TALK Occupies Campanella 
and prospect.s Gary la), Danny (7) Er-skine. 
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there is no place in all the world where 
things are so perfect as the spring 
training camp of the team that has 
just won the World Series. Kverything 
seems to work out. In the clubhouse 
after practice Alston spoke to Reese. 
“How’d it go, Cap?” 

‘‘Fine,” Fee Wee .said. “Fine.” 

“How’s tlie back feel?” 

“Feels good,” Pee Wee said. 

In the board of direc-tors room, Al- 
ston said, "I’m not worried too much 
al)out Pee Wee. I think it’ll slow him 
down some: maybe he’ll be a week or 
two behind. He’ll be all right. And we 
have pretty good boys to spell him — 
Zimmer, Fernandez.” 

He sat down by his desk. 

“People ask how you can improve a 
championship team,” he said. “Well. I 
believe you can’t sit l)ack and be satis- 
fied witli success. In anything. Because 
if you do you have only one way to go, 
and that’s down. 

“We’ve tried to improve. One way 
we’ve improved, we got .lack.son from 
the Cubs. Another way is with these 
young kids we have. We’ve got some 
real good-looking young kids and they 
can do a lot to help.” 

It was pointed out that rookies, even 
if they came through, could not be ex- 
pected to displace or improve upon the 
performances of the great players Al- 
ston had on the Dodgers. 

“Some of our players had exception- 
al seasons last year,” Alston argued. 
“Snider, Campanella, Furillo, New- 
combe, Labine. Now, I say there’s no 
reason why they can’t do the same 
this year. But you got to realize that 


maybe they all won’t. Well, we have 
some of these young fellows, they’re 
ready to step in and play a week or 
two, maybe more, pick up the slack. 

“If they can’t ...” he grinned. 
“Then it’s different. 

“Maybe they won’t have exceptional 
seasons again. But I’m not worried 
about that. Hell — the Hodges, the 
Campaiiellas, the h'urillos — I know 
those guys are going to get runs. 

“The only real worry I have is pitch- 
ing. We got real good pitching last 
year, and even so we had some bad 
luck. There-” he raised his voice. 
"Maybe three or four of tho.se fellows 
who had exceptional years won’t come 
up with four sore arm.s at the same 
time, either. If Carl Erskine can go 
through without a sore arm this year, 
that’d mean a lot. And Spooner and 
Loe.s. I Erskine, 8 and 2 early in June, 
won only three games the rest of the 
season. I.oes. 9 and 2 before the .Ml- 
Star game in July, won only once after 
it. Spooner was unable to pitch effec- 
tively until July.] Those are three 
pretty good pitchers. And Jim Hughes. 
He had a sore arm. But he’s throwing 
hard down here, and he looks real good. 
Suppose they all come through this 
year, and Xewcomhe and Labine have 
good seasons again, and the young 
pitchers like Roger Craig and Don 
Bessent. Maybe those young pitchers 
won't be as good as they were last sea- 
son. But maybe they’ll be better. They 
should be better. And we’ll have them 
for a whole season. 

“If things work out, I could have a 
pretty good pitching staff, a pretty 


good pitching staff.” He grinned then, 
as he had grinned about Podres, and 
the .‘\rmy, and rubbed his head. “Of 
course, if things don’t work out I could 
have just an average staff. Or I could 
have a pretty damn mediocre staff. 

“I’m not worried about scoring 
runs,” he repealed. “I’itching is what 
we'll win or lose on. It hotter be good 
because this is a tough league. Hell, 


For James Murray's report 
from Arizona on the Giants 
and Indians, turn to page 40 


Pittsburgh finished last last year and 
they won more games from us than 
Milwaukee did. They’re all tough.” 

Tough or not, la.st year the Dodgers 
beat them all. .\tid Alston, despite his 
realistic appraisal of his pitching pro.s- 
pecis, expects to beat them all again 
this year. The World Series triumph 
was a tremendous boost to the morale 
of an already great team, instilling in it 
an impressive backbone of confidence. 

Randy Jackson, who spent six sea- 
sons with the second-division Chicago 
Cubs before being traded to Brooklyn 
during the winter, was asked how he 
felt about his transfer to the Dodgers. 
A personable, intelligent man, Jackson 
answered slowly and seriously. 

“It’s a pleasure to be with this club,” 
he said. “They have the habit of win- 
ning. Maybe it’ll rub off on me.” He 
grinned and looked down at his Dodger 
uniform. 

“It already has,” he added, en d) 



HILARIOUS RHUBARB during inter- (Ir//), Duke Sni<]er and Umpire Jes.s Collyer, relaxed REESE ignores baseball, 
squad game revolves around Junior Gilliam who in off-season is mayor of Os.'jining, N.Y. talks dogs with nephew, Vinnie Atria. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 



OUT OF GAME goes make-believe manager (Instruc- 
tor Frank Walsh) for disputing Lloyd Koser’s decision. 


THEY'RE NOT 
BORN THAT WAY? 

L«ssons in voicot gesture and monumental 
assurance are basic in the curriculum of 
the Bill McGowan School for Umpires at 
Daytona Beach, which in its 18 years has 
placed nine alumni in the major leagues 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIN 



'•LET ’EM KNOW," says Instructor Tim Timoney 
(right), showing proper "safe” -signal to Fred Walker. 




"YER OUT!” screams a synchronized formation of prospective stance, voice control, interpretation of the rules and the han- 

umpires, and up go the fists to prove it. Hand signals, like proper dling of tough .situations, are all part of the school’s curriculum. 
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CLASSIC FIX 


TOP GOLFER BETSY RAWLS, 
WEDGE IN HAND, FACES UP TO 
THE GOLFER'S NIGHTMARE: 
HER BALL LIES HALF BURIED 
IN SIDE OF THE BUNKER . . • 



CLASSIC SHOT 


...AND THEN. WITH PERFECT 
FORM, BETSY BLASTS BALL 
OUT AND ONTO THE GREEN, IN 
THE KIND OF RECOVERY ALL 
GOLFERS DREAM OF MAKING 
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THE YEAR THE RED WINGS 


On the eve of the Stanley Cup, it Is clear the Gettysburg of the NHL campaisn came 


O NE of the most satisfying pursuits 
tliat falls to the purebred fan of 
any sport is to sit back when a long 
league season has run its course and 
lovingly put his finger on the particu- 
lar turn of events that decided the 
winning and the losing of a race. Was 
it, he asks himself, that double-header 
in July which Roger Craig and Don 
Bessent, those first-time-out rookies, 
won with masterful jobs that really 
a.ssured the success of the faltering 
1955 Dodgers? Was it tliose back-to- 
back homers by Bauer and Berra in 
the ninth that pulled out that "lost” 
game against Boston on September 16 
and shoved the 1955 Yankees hack in 
first for good? Frequently it i.s hard 
and many times it is downriglit impos- 
sible to decide what was the Gettys- 
burg of a campaign, the elements be- 
ing so numerous and iheir significance 
so debatable: but nearly everyone who 
has followed the current National 
Hockey League season is fairly well 


agreed that the outcome of the race 
was decided conclusively on the three 
nights of January 29, February 2 and 
February 4. 

On those three nights Les Canadiens 
of -Montreal, who had led the league 
from October on, opposed their an- 
cient tormentors, the Detroit Red 
Wings, winners of the NHL cham- 
pionsliip for the last seven years. In 
capturing (juite a number of these pen- 
nants, the Red Wings started more 
slowly than the Canadiens, gradually 
cut the point difference between them 
a.s the season bruised on, and, win- 
ning the key games, closed with a rush 
that had the quality of inevitability 
about it. 

PULL-FED WITH BONNIE CHARLIE 

Only last year, you may remember, 
after L'Ajfnire Richard, the dispirited 
Canadiens kicked away their excellent 
chances for the championship by los- 
ing two of their last three games (those 


two to Detroit) while the Wings fiew 
down the stretch with 10 victories and 
two ties in their last 12 games. Late 
this pa.st January, with Detroit com- 
ing on fast and Montreal playing some- 
what less commanding hockey after 
suffering its first slump of the season, 
everyone was wondering if history 
would repeat itself another time. 

It did not. The first game, in De- 
troit, ended in a 1-1 tie. The Canadiens 
took the second game, in Detroit, 2-0. 
They took the third, in Montreal, 2-1. 
Having entered the serie.s with a 10- 
point margin over the Wings, they 
emerged with a 15-point margin. The 
battle for first place w'as over past any 
reasonable doubt, and Montreal pro- 
ceeded to draw farther and farther 
away. Only the Stanley Cup playoffs 
will tell— they start March 20— but it 
begins to appear that Les Canadiens 
mean to prove this year that, pleasant 
as it is to he recognized as one of the 
most colorful and popular teams in 
sport, they are full-fed with their old 
Bonnie Prince Charlie role and are un- 
romantically determined to win every- 
thing in sight, to rule. 

In that important three-game series 
with Detroit, Maurice Richard scored 
one winning goal and Jean Beliveau 
scored the otlier four goal.s. There is no 
need to dwell on these facts. They are 
the e.xpectahle ones. At 35 The Rock- 
et, a stride slower in the thighs and a 
split second slower in his wrists and 
eye than he was in his prime, is still 
The Rocket. It stands to rea.son that 
he will always score some of the big 
ones. Same thing with Beliveau iSl, 
Jan. 23 1 . Kven taking into account 
the eontintied greatness of Ricliard, 
Gordon Howe and Reel Kelly. Beliveau 
is doubtless the finest all-round player 
in the game today and is beginning to 
emerge as a performer who can do 
more things and do them better than 
any other center in the full history of 
hockey. Nonetheless, despite the un- 
questioned contribution of .Montreal's 
hig scoring guns and of Bert lOld Kl- 
bowsi Olmstead — that relentless puck- 
digger who has been almost as instru- 
mental as Beliveau in making their line 
with Geoffrion the outstanding forward 
combination in the league — perhaps 
the least dispensable member of the 



SECON D HOME to Lou Foniinulo was the penalty box. Thi-s sea.son the rilahle Ranger 
easily broke Red Horner's old NHL record for minutes spent in hockey's "sin bin." 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


LOST THE PENNANT 


when Montreal stood off Detroit three straight by HERBERT WARREN WIND 



team is the veteran defenseman, Doug 
Harvey. 

Beside.s doing all the unglamorous, 
seldom-noticed chores that a good de- 
fenseman must perform, Harvey knows 
how to mount a play and the way he 
does so is perfect for the Canadiens’ 
style of attack. Doug is not one of 
those weaving rink-length rushers, but 
no one loses less time starting a coun- 
terattack after breaking up a play and 
no one capitalizes more astutely on a 
jump. He is up to the other team’s blue 
line in a twinkle, taking in the situa- 
tion as he mushes forward, looking for 
his forwards and then, with a solid 
sense of maneuver, promoting a strong 
play by feeding the right man the right 
pa.ss. He i-s wonderfully adroit also in 
handling his post at the points (just 
inside the blue line) on the famed 
Montreal power play, which does its 
stuff when the opposing team has a 
man in the penalty box. (With Geof- 
frion coming on at the other point 
and with Olmstead, Beliveau and Mau- 
rice Richard usually working up front 
in games through March d Montreal 
scored no less than of its total 
I9.i goals when enjoying a one-man 
advantage.) 

All in all, Harvey is as complete a 
defenseman as there is. While you 
tliink you appreciate his value when 
you watch him, you really do not until 
he is out of the lineup with an injury. 
Then the Canadiens, star-studded as 
they are, have trouble getting the puck 
out of their own territory and the for- 
ward lines begin to skate, and over- 
skate, with much less purpose. Les 
Canadiens have experienced only one 
protracted slump this season, and it is 
more than coincidence that this drop 
in play began at about the same time 
Harvey was forced out with an injury 
in late December and that they began 
to find their touch again shortly after 
he returned to duty. 

For several seasons now Harvey and 
Red Kelly of Detroit have been in a 
class of their own, a discernible cut 
above the other defensemen in the 
league. Kelly’s style of play, of course, 
has always been an individual one. A 
marvelous, tireless skater, he has the 
energy and the speed and the maneu- 
verability to serve not only as a stout 


v| 


OeTROIT’S VERSATILE Rf»d Kplly, 
defenseman, also worked 26 games at wing. 

defender but to double as a virtually 
cohesive part of the offense. This sea- 
son “Detroit’s fourth forward," as 
Kelly has been called for some time, 
was actually pressed into service as a 
forward. Jimmy Skinner, the Wings 
coach, made the move early in Decem- 
ber, after his team had managed to win 
only 6 of its first 25 games and it 
seemed they might never gel rolling. 
Skinner’s second and third lines had 
not been producing at all, and he rec- 
ognized that his first tactical adjust- 
ment-using his powerful first line of 
Howe, Reibel and Lindsay as often as 
they could climb over the boards — 
hadn’t been getting him anyplace. 
Overwork was diminishing the H-R-L 
line’s punch, and lack of work wasn’t 
helping the confidence of his newly 
formed third line and the sluggishness 
of his second line. The defense had 
been functioning well, though. Prono- 
vost had been playing fine hockey, 
Godfrey was doing all right, old Bob 
Goldham— he entered the NHL way 
back in 1941 with Toronto (can you 
believe it?i— was still getting around 
O.K.; furthermore, Larry Hillman, a 


VITAL INGREDIENT for Montreal was 
the stalwart defenseman Doug Harvey (2). 

very promising defenseman, could be 
recalled from the minors. So Skinner 
made his move. He switched Kelly to 
left wing on his first line and sent Lind- 
say down to juice up the second. It was 
a daring bit of juggling, and it worked. 
Almost overnight the Wings began to 
win at their customary clip, and until 
they dropped five out of those six 
points in that head-on series with 
Montreal, it looked as if they might 
be on their way to recapturing all of 
their old grinding efficiency. 

As for Kelly, he was a revelation on 
left wing. He remained at that position 
for 26 games, until Pronovost was hurt 
and he had to be sent hack to bolster 
the defense. Over that stretch Red 
scored 11 goals and assisted in 13 
others, but these statistics barely inti- 
mate what an enormous amount of 
wing he played. One picture or, more 
accurately, one series of pictures re- 
mains clearly in my mind. It is Kelly 
back-checking with that effortless 
finesse of his, breaking up one enemy 
rush after another before they could 
even get started and generally creating 
coxfbmed on next page 
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NHL HOCKEY 

ron'iniird friim inuje .il 

the impression that progress up iiis 
side of the rink was virtually impos- 
sible, a mad temporarily closed to 
traffic. 

After Montreal had beaten off the 
WinRs’ one and only challenge, two 
races were left: the struggle between 
Toronto, Boston and Chicago for fourth 
place and the last playoff spot, and 
the fight for second between the Wings 
and the Xew York Rangers. (That 
is not a misprint; it is the Rangers.) 
The NHI.’s curious playoff system, 
of course, calls for the team that fin- 
ishes first to play a hest-four-of-seven- 
gamea series with the thirtl-plaoe team, 
for the second- and fourth-place clubs 
to engage in a similar series, and then 
fora final besl-of-seven round between 
the two winners. The glory and the 
bigger money the players receive for 
finiahiiig second have naturally played 
a part in the battle for the runner- 
up spot between the Wings and the 
Rangers. However, the major consid- 
eration for both teams has been the 
knowledge that finishing third means 
meeting the Canadien.s immediately in 
the playoffs — and who wants to do 
that! (Should the Rangers reach the 
final round of the playoffs, the sports 
world may again be treated to that 
unique arrangemenl wliereby the cir- 
cus plays at .Madison Stiuare Garden 
and the Rangers play their home games 
on some foreign rink. ' 

RISE OF THE RANGERS 

Regardless of how the Rangers fare 
from this point in, there is little ques- 
tion that Phil Watson has been the 
coach of the year. Only once since the 
war have the Rangers succeeded in 
qualifying for the playoffs, and this 
year it looked as if they would be 
lucky, as the man said, to finish as high 
as the cellar. 

Oh, you will hear a lot of hookey 
buffs asserting now that they had a 
sneaking suspicion all along that the 
Rangers were just about ready to catch 
fire, just as you always meet your 
Hindsight Harrys prognosticating after 
the event tliai, say, Fleck was their 
choice to beat Hogan and the Monitor 
was a .shoo-in. if you really knew your 
ironclad vessels, to wallop the .Urrrf- 
ninr. Personally, I remember meet- 
ing only one hockeyman who. liefore 
the season started, picked the Rang- 
ers to finisli fifth or higher, and 1 
have a strong suspicion that il was 
not a cool assc.ssment but was prompt- 
ed by the da?.zling fact that he was 


introduced to Ching .Johnson at a par- 
ty during the off season and split a 
beer with him. 

The main reason why such gloomy 
prospects were entertained for the 
Rangers this year was that practically 
the same old roster was returning. This 
included only four players of proven 
major league caliber: Lewicki, Her- 
ge.sheimer, Howell and Gadsby. For 
the rest, with the exception of Dave 
Creighton, acquired from the Wings, 
whom did they have? 

They had, or seemed to have, noth- 
ing but the same bunch of youngsters 
who had previously displayed little 
else than youth; and today sports fans 
have learned that j’usl because a player 
is young is no assurance that he is 
going to develop into a fine athlete. 
(They are also wise to the fact that 
one of the neatest dodges in sports 



QUICK WITH NEEDLE. Dr. Phil Wat- 
son rou.sed hi.s Rangc-r.s into Cup playoffs. 


today is pulled by the managers who 
take themselves off the spot by em- 
barking on perennial youth-movement 
programs.) Well, a good many of the 
Rangers’ youngsters did mature into 
good hockey players this year, and 
for this the credit goes 1) to the play- 
ers themselves, 2) to Frank Boucher, 
who rounded them up, and 8} to 
Watson. 

The secret of Watson’s success would 
seem to he the surging pride he took in 
being a member of the great Xew York 
teams before the war. Being a Ranger 
was the biggest thing in the life of this 
turliuleiu, coml)ative young man, the 
son of a Frencli-Canadian mother and 
a Scottish-CanarJian father, n ho .spent 
11 of his formative years as the sole 
Montreal Maroon fan in a boarding 
school where only French was spoken 


and the Canadiens naturally idolized. 
When his playing days with the Rang- 
ers ended after the 1947 18 season, 
Watson went into coaching. During Ids 
seven years in the minors (three with 
the New York Rovers and four with 
the Quebec Citadels, later the Fron- 
tenacs', the decline of the Rangers 
grieved him bitterly. “‘My Rangers!’ 
I used to say to myself,” Watson was 
remembering recently. “ 'My Rangers! 
Look w'hat they have become. Door- 
mats, not champions. Xh) one respects 

them. ’” Watson’s eye wa-s always on 
returning to New York, and the knowl- 
edge that a hotheaded coach would 
never be hired was a big factor in his 
.successful conquest of his temper. The 
call came last spring. 

From the .start of preseason prac- 
tice at Saskatoon, Watson treated his 
players a.s major leaguers. After all, 
they were Rangers. He also treated 
them rough. When .^ndy Bathgate ar- 
rived driving a f'adillac, Wals«m iiuick- 
ly reminded him and the other p!a.\‘ers 
that, in case they had other ideas, 
during the hockey season hockey came 
first, morning, noon and night. When 
Gump Worsley reported overweight, 
Watson told him, “You have no right 
to come into training camp weighing 
172. You’re not that big a man.” Me 
threatened to fine the goalie a dollar a 
pound a day until he got down to lfi7. 
Watson has not let up all season. For 
e.xample, he has abolished the practice 
of supplying the players with drinking 
water on the bench. “.\nd we don’t 
have any of that sucking-on-oranges 
nonsense between periods,” Watson 
explains. “If we’re leading by a couple 
of goals with four minutes left to play, 

then, maybe, the water comes out.” 
Nothing much escapes Watson's vig- 
ilant eye. After a game on the road, he 
took two players aside in the dressing 
room. "1 don’t know if you guys 
thought you were getting away with 
il,” he admonished them, “hut I saw 
you sneaking that drink of water when 
you were in the penalty box.” 

Watson’s somewhat McGravian 
manner has worked because his play- 
ers perceived that he labored harcier 
at winning than any of them. His ha- 
tred of losing became contagious. He 
built three capable forward lines based 
on three capable centers— he was a 
center himself. Karly in the season ho 
was rapped witli two bench penalties 
but after that directed the team with 
poise and shrewdness. He should be 
around for quite a while. 

There i.s not loo much that can be 
.said about the “.second-division” clulis, 
continued on junje 45 
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SPORTSMAN 


Grooming Essentials! 



I Ih‘ Ari('r-Slia\ l.olioii dial real 
iiKMi are |)n)ii([ lo use-ri'ery </ay! 
"1 iiijiles like a <‘ol(l sIionn ci'. $1 




CopyriKhl I9i>6 Warner LamWl I'KarmHi'iruticul Co.. Iiu'- New York. N.Y. 


for men of action 





SPRING 


The activity in America's marinas is a sure sign of spring, 
and here — in this single dramatic picture of Ft. Lauder* 
dale’s Bahia Mar — the season and the sign have been cap- 
tured by Photographer Richard Meek. At Bahia Mar, the 
world’s biggest pleasure-boat dock, the slips already have 
begun to empty as sleek power cruise point their noses 
into the channel; and in a few weeks, marinas from Port- 
land, Me. to Seattle will start to 611 with early arrivals from 
the South as another summer of boating gets under way. 






Known by the Company it Keeps 
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SEAGRAM DISTIllERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 66.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY— 
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“The ConnUj Air Turk Ao« a jiaror all its oini ... a rro»s iriml, tt farruhouse and a forest at one end. . . 


BOHLKE’S BIRD’S NEST 


by BILL MAULDIN 


Who says private fiyins Is slumping? Not Si's Sunday pilot, 
who parks at one of the liveliest small airfields In the country 


L anding a light airplane at strange little airports round 
j the U.S. i.s a gambling proposition somewhat like auto 
touring must have been 40 years ago. It’s a nice policy to 
patronize the independent airports, not only to avoid con- 
gestion at municipal terminals but because the little opera- 
tor can generally use the trade. In fact, he often needs it 
so badly that he's off somewhere pressing pants for a living 
and the only sign of life around the pretty little airport 
with the tattered wind sock is a mouse nest in a peeling 
fuselage. 

This happens di-scouragingly often, and if you’re lucky 
you have enough gas to get hack in the air and head for a 
main terminal. Otherwise you spend three or four hours 
locating your host, and as darkness or weather descends 
he’ll quote tie-down prices for the night and regale you 
with stories of how private flying has gone to hell since 
everybody and his dog quit Hying at the expen.se of the 
G.I. Bill. Or it was surplus sales that ruined him, with the 
customers buying bombers cheaper than Navions. Or the 
fickle pulilic just lost interest. Some of these guys can be 
so eloquent that I have to think of my own home field to 
keep from bursting into tears. 

Home is the County .\:r Park near Sjiring Valley, N’.Y., 
a liamlet ^0 miles up the west bank of the Hudson from 
Manhattan: and the casual visitor might easily conclude 


that if tears are to be shed, this establishment merits them. 
The field is operated by Spring \'alley’s ma.\’or, a 41-year- 
old ex-Air Force Hight instructor named William Bohike, 
who, as will lie seen, couldn’t have picked a less auspicious 
location for an airport when he started it 10 years ago with 
a handful of savings, a horse-drawn grader, a two-seater 
Aeronca and a lease on 80 acres of hilly farmland. But the 
County Air Park, like Bohike, has qualities not immediately 
evident. It has a flavor all its own, and discouragement is 
not one of the ingredients. 

On a gusty Sunday late last month, for example. I navi- 
gated toward the Air Park in a four-seater Tri-Pacer carry- 
ing my wife, a friend and his wife and 300 pounds of lug- 
gage and accumulated cargo. Gingerly watching through 
the Jersey smog for LaGuardia traffic on the right and 
Stewart .AFB jets ahead, I had no trouble locating our 
destination. On weekends you just look for a swarm of 
small airplanes. There are GO-odd active ships on Bohike’s 
field, flown by 200-odd pilots (mostly Bohlke-trained) who 
haven’t heard that there has long been a slump in private 
aviation. 

I landed my machine (plastered it, would be a better 
word) on a steep, soggy hillside laughingly called the west 
strip. Mot msl-west, because if you tried landing the other 
cantinned on next page 
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BOHLKE’S BIRD’S NEST 

coH/hu^cd from page 37 


way you would just kepp flying. Them 
is another runway, slightly less sloppy, 
more level and 1,800 feet long, with a 
built-in cross wind, a farmhouse and a 
forest at one end. and a railroad track 
at the other. Bohike does not make his 
living on smooth facilities or appear- 
ance. His building.s sag at the corners, 
and the three fanciest planes on the 
fiehl are a new Mooney and two old 
Beech Bonanza-s. 

His Honor himself was manning the 
gas pump as we taxied up, fast to keep 
from sinking to the hubs, dripping 
mud and slush from the landing. A 
.stocky man in winter working clothes 
and steel-rimmed spectacles who has 
never in his 21 years of flying been 
caught wearing Wellington boots, Ray- 
bans or even a scarf. Bohike watched 
with amused interest as I .shut off the 
engine and the Tri-Pacer gave a sigh 
and reared back on its haunches, dan- 
gling its nose wheel two feet in the air. 

“Welcome home,” Bill said, a.s I un- 
loaded and the nose wheel settled gen- 
tly back to earth. “How was Nassau?” 
he asked. 

“Now how did you know iJialV I 
hadn’t told him where we were going. 

HAWKSHAW 

“You’re ail tanned: you’re carrying 
Mae Wests, which means ocean; your 
plane’s got a new wax job, which, 
knowing you, means eheaj) foreign la- 
bor. Besides, nothing but tax-free bot- 
tle goods could tempt you to overload 
it like that, and it couldn’t be Cuba 
becauseyou don't like rum that much.” 

“The four of us bought a week down 
there for less than the price of airline 
tickets alone.” I said proudly. “Total 
plane expense for gas and hangars 
round trip was $82.” 

“Too much,” Bill said. “Ever since 
I taught you to fly that thing I’ve been 
telling you to lean it at crui.se.” 

“But I was leaned,” I prote.sted. 
"Nonstop from Fort Lauderdale to 
Charleston, and if the tail wind we 
picked up out of there had stayed with 
us we wouldn’t even have had to stop 
in Maryland.” 

“Thank God we did.” said our 
friend.s from the back seat, rubbing 
their tails as my wife led them toward 
the fireplace in the battered Quonset- 
hut office. 

“Anybody could do it with that aux- 
iliary eight-gallon tank.” Bohike said, 
but I could tell he was pleased with my 
fuel management. He excused himself 
and went down the line of parked 


pianos to superintend an oil-warming 
operation on an old .Aeronca which 
wouldn’t start. As Bohike ran a hose 
from a jeep exhaust to the engine cowl, 
the perspiring pilot, who had been al- 
ternately shooing his children from 
under the propeller and futilely spin- 
ning it by hand, spoke with exagger- 
ated patience to his shivering young 
wife in the cockpit: “When I say ‘Off 
and closed,’ don’t he so damned oblig- 
ing about acknowledging in a hurry. 
FWifi you turn off the switch and pull 
back the throttle and then you say 
‘Off and closed’ back to me. You want 
me to lo.se a blank-blank arm?” 

BRINGING ‘EM IN 

“This thing won't chop anyl)odj’’s 
arm for a while.” Bill .said. “Take the 
lady in by the fire.” He left the jeep 
hose perking under the cowl and start- 
ed back to the gas pump, where I 
waited to fill my plane and put It away, 
having providently remembered to put 
on long Johns under my Nassau-weight 
suit at the Maryland stop. I knew what 
this place was like on Sundays. Sure 
enough, Bohike made anotljer stop, 
this time by a bemused-looking lady of 
40-odd yeans who was silting on an oil 
crate among a knot of people outside'^ 
the office. They were all watching a 
student pilot (her husband) waver in 
his landing pattern as he tried to de- 
cide between tackling the fearsomely 
steep west slope or coming into the 
southwest strip with a turbulent cro.ss 
wind. He cho.se the latter hut balked 
at flying pa.st a tall pine which stands 
in the yard of the farmhouse at the 
northeast cn<l of the strip and made 
his final approach over the tree. 

“Thin! lime around.” said a lanky, 
scornful youth in a long-billed flying 
cap. “He keeps coming in high like 
that and wondering who cranks the 
runway out from under him. We’ll 
have to bring him down with a sliot- 
Eun.” 

“All right. Hot Rock,” snarled 
Bohike. "I remember you used to go 
all the way to Teterboro to duck that 
tree when we told you to come in 
southwest.” 

“My husband says it seem.s to reach 
right out and grab at him,” said the 
lady, sadly watching her mate haul up 
his flaps and soar away for another 
pass. 

“Sure it does,” Bill comforted her. 
“It’s a real mental hazard and he’ll 
get used to it.” He stayed with her as 
four or five more planes came in past 


the tree and then it was Huhhy’s turn 
again. Watching his [iretlece-ssors must 
have given him heart this time; he 
dragged it in shallow and neat, power 
on, right wing low in a nice slip to 
compen.sate for the cross wind; and 
Hot Rock himself was moved to fa- 
vorable comment as the student an- 
chored his ujjwind wheel in a spray of 
gravel and mud and slowed to ta.xiing 
speed long before reaching the wind 
sock halfway down the strip. 

The lady on the oil crate glowed at 
the unexpected tribute — kibitzing 
landings is a favorite sport at the Air 
Park, but it is never fashionable to 
comment on good ones or even to let 
the proud pilot suspect his perform- 
ance was noticed. Actually, (lie cocky 
lad was speaking his praise for Bohlke’s 
ears. He was on a waiting list to rent 
that particular ship himself and he 



"/’(/ like to eoine ocer for another dual 
eruss-counlry if you projnise not to go 
to sleep over I’entisylvania again. . . .” 


knew he had fallen badly from grace. 
Bill is a cool man in an airplane— sev- 
eral limes as a student I remember 
getting myself into such appalling pre- 
dicaments that I actually begged him 
to take over and he never once took 
his hands from behind his head — but 
on the ground he can he both opinion- 
ated and cantankerous, and he saves a 
special venom for flyboy types, both 
professional and amateur. 

The mayor is convinced that hard 
limes in pleasure aviation did not come 
— as many bankrupt light-plane man- 
ufacturers Itelieve- from cheap surplus 
sales of expensive military aircraft to 
disillusioned souls who could neither 
fly nor maintain them. Bill thinks 
cockiness and arrogance among flying 
people arc to blame. He says every time 
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he sees a couple in their 20s, 40s or 
60s trying to look happy in a sports 
car he’s convinced they would be in 
the air if they hadn’t been put off it 
by some lout of a pilot with superior 
airs or scared out of it by a hair-raising 
ride with a rambunctious fool celebrat- 
ing his new license. It grieves him deep- 
ly to see them headed for what he con- 
siders almost certain doom on the road. 

Coming back to my plane at the 
pump — I had gassed it by this time — 
the mayor was muttering something 
about “that kid’s on the probation 
list from now on.” 

"He was only talking. He probal)ly 
didn’t even know it wa.s her husband,” 
I said as we trundled my ship into a 
T hangar whose roof had seen better 
days and whose sagging doors were 
propped with old planks. 

THE TREATMENT 

"Talking is doing,” Bohlke grunted. 
"He’s got about 100 hours now and 
that’s the danger stage. A real hot pi- 
lot. I got a report on a buzz job near 
his house the other day, and when I 
jumped him about it he didn’t deny it 
— ju.st said he was flying my Tri-Pacer 
and doesn’t Piper say it’s foolproof? I 
told him to read the fine print where 
Mr. Piper says it’s not damn-fool proof, 
but I don’t think I did any good. May- 
be I’ll get him up for a check ride and 
give him a treatment.” 

I shuddered for the boy. The Bohlke 
treatment is brief.drastic, sure-fire and 
used only rarely because of the labor 
involved in cleaning the upholstery 
afterward. In Bill's military days la 
substantial number of his 12,000 hours 
were logged early in World War II as a 
civilian instructor on everything from 
primary trainers to B-I7si he had a 
special humbling device he gleefully 
applied to junior instructors when he 
found them putting on airs with the 
students. It was a ghastly maneuver 
he calls an inverted cha)idrlli\ involv- 
ing, as an added fillip, a calculated en- 
gine failure at a critical point, lie says 
it was a great starch remover. 

"I think light planes sliould be flown 
gently, like airliners,” Bill said. "But 
if people insist on playing I'm always 
glad to play with them— for a while." 

"And if the treatment doesn’t 
work?” 

"Then I’ll kick him the hell off the 
field. He wouldn’t be the first.” 

"You must lose a fair amount of 
trade that way,” I observed, as we 
trudged past a row of tied-down Aeron- 
cas, Cubs and Cessna 120s for sale at 
prices ranging from $500 up. The Air 
Park lives by volume, not plush. "Hot 


rocks burn more gas than most people,” 
I said pointedly. 

"It’s better business to get rid of 
them,” he said. "There hasn’t been a 
fatality here in the 10 years since I 
opened.” 

This seems a rather startling record, 
considering the field and the number 
of pilot.s using it. I remembered the 
story George Stedman, Bill’s over- 
worked chief mechanic, told me about 
the day a Civil Aeronautics Authority 
man came around to investigate a ru- 
mor that Bohlke was not giving his 
students the usual amount of training 
in emergency landing procedure. Ac- 
cording to George, the mayor took the 
inspector up for a ride and the fellow 
left convinced that every Air Park 
landing was an emergency. He may 
have been right. Air Park people sel- 
dom have trouble using other fields. 

Back at the crowded waiting-room- 
and-oflice I hung up my keys and gath- 
ered my passengers. The Aeronca cou- 
ple were on their way out to disconnect 
the jeep hose and try another start. On 
a sofa by the fireplace a doctor’s wife 
spoke to a contractor’s daughter: "The 
thing to watch, honey, is the raindrops 
on the strut. As long as they’re sort of 
''iggly. it’s all right, but if they start 
to jelly up, that’s ice.” 

"Who’s been flying in that kind of 
weather?” demanded Bohlke, a con- 
noisseur of thunderstorms whose record 
for reliability at getting pa.ssengers to 
airline connections at LaGuardia is 
based on the fact that when he can’t 


get in the air neither can the liners. 

“She was just explaining about ice 
to me,” the young girl said. "I’d like 
to come over during the week for an- 
other cross-country if you promise not 
to go to sleep over Pennsylvania again.” 

"Honey, you’re paying me to sit 
there, not think for you.” Bill grinned. 

'T bet you don’t sleep anyway,” she 
answered. "I think it’s a trick to make 
me get out of my own muddles.” 

“Sure, I sleep,” he told her. "The 
idea is to know when to wake up. You 
haven’t made me stir yet.” As we went 
out the door he pointed back at the girl 
with real pride. "I saved her life,” he 
said. 

"How come?” 

"She was going to buy a secondhand 
sports car and I talked her into coming 
here instead. If I hadn’t, she’d be 
dead for sure by now.” 

I thought this was an exaggeratedly 
partisan viewpoint and said so. 

"You know what I think of high- 
ways?” Bill said. "I’ve got an auto 
body shop in Spring Valley to cover 
myself financially for bad flying days. 
When the weather stinks and the roads 
are slick, the wrecker’s busy every 
minute.” 

"So Hint's his gimmick,” sourly 
commented one of Bohlke’s rival air- 
port operators a few days later. "I just 
knew there had to be one! I tell you, 
there’s no living in it any more. It’s all 
jets, airlines and executive flying now. 
Little planes for little guys have had 
their day." (Te n b j 


Duritiy the posliear flying boom many 
ll•n\(l^l-he aviators bought surplus air- 
eraft they tould neither fly nor maintain. 
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Baseball time in Arizona finds the Giants and the 
Indians elbowing each other for Lebensraum in the 

PROBLEM LEAGUE 

by JAMES MURRAY 


O UT IN' Arizona where the Xew York 
Cliants are feverishly anti the Cleve- 
land Indians leisurely preparing for 
the 195f) pennant season, two facts— 
which everyone has known all along 
— areonce again being confirmed: the 
New York Giants still have the hottest 
player (Willie Maysi in baseball — and 
not much else; the Cleveland Indians 
still have the hottest pitching staff in 
baseball— and not much else. 

Both teams, moreover, are in pur- 
suit of similar solutions to what ails 
them. General Manager Henry Ben- 
jamin Greenberg of the Indians ex- 
plained this one day last week. Com- 
fortably naked in faded denim, scarlet 
bedroom slippers and a wristwatch, he 
cocked a shaggy, bony leg over the 
dugout steps, squinted up at the Tuc- 
son sun and tried to pick a pennant 
out of the golden Arizona sky. 

“I think it’s reasonable to expect 
we can do it,” he said defensively. “In 
our last five seasons with the Yanks.” 
he went on, engaging in some acrobatic 
arithmetic, ‘‘we’ve finished only a total 
of 10 game.s behind them. 

“We have to gel away from the 
home-run-strikeout formula. We’re go- 
ing to change to a more continuous 
type of attack, be more of a hit-and- 
run-type l)all team. Whenever you 
have a big power team and it doesn’t 
hit, the fans complain because it looks 
lethargic. And so does the box score.” 

One hundred and twenty-five miles 
to the northwest in Phoenix, another 


man faced /us problems. The Giants’ 
rookie manager. Bill Rigney, affixed his 
old-fashioned, steel-rimmed glasses to 
his peeling nose, blinked nervously and 
said much the same thing. "I like a hit- 
and-run team, particularly one that 
can hit behind the runner,” he said. 
“That’s the kind of team we’ll have.” 

Bill Rigney’s words were brave. Of 
the two teams, the Giants’ problem is 
certainl.v the more acute. “We have 
five or six positions open,” cheerfully 
confided Owner Horace Stoneham. The 
number .seems to loom more largely to 
the Giants’ manager, galvanizing him 
into overfranlic activity. One of the 
sights and sounds of spring training 
this year is this highly keyed organism 
who has become the nerve center of 
the Giants dashing on the dead run all 
over the field as though there were only 
an hour or so in which to get the pen- 
nant contender that will topple Brook- 
lyn. The tall, spare figure with the 
prematurely white and thinning hair 
seems to be everywhere — whipping fun- 
gos to infielders, shouting encourage- 
ment to batting-practice pitchers, an- 
choring pepper games and whooping 
up infield practice with the shrill in- 
tensity of a myna bird. Whatever the 
Giants do this year, it i.s clear they 
will do it at a breakneck pace. 

The Giants’ problem is e.ssentially a 
league problem, Rigney admits. If the 
Dodgers get out of the gate as they did 
last year, the National League will be 
ready to start the World Series in July, 


before Manager Rigney has had time 
to figure out his starting lineup. This 
could be a clue to Rigney's rush. “Tlie 
Giants’ infield consists of Alvin Dark 
— and faith, hope and charily,” said 
one off-the-record observer gloomily 
last week. Rigney, however, i.s no .such 
pessimist. To him faith is personified 
by a smooth-swinging first baseman 
named Gail Harris; hope by a steady 
hut not gaudy second sacker named 
Foster Castleman ; while charity might 
be the long-l)aller Daryl Spencer, who 
gets 20 home runs out of a .208 batting 
average and has been taking dead aim 
on the telephone poles of Phoenix, 

In the outfield Rigney confesses he 
is going to gamble on Dusty Rhodes. 
“I am going to see if he’s as bad as 
everyone says he is,” the manager un- 
diplomatically announced la.st week. 
At that, Rhodes will have one plus in 
left field: he will have to play only 
half a field. On everything hit to left 
center he will have to be careful only 
not to get in Willie Mays’s way. Don 
Mueller in right is the same old tap- 
tap hitter, who will get his 150 to 200 
hits. Outfielder Bob Lennon hit 95 
home runs in his last two minor league 
seasons, but Giant oracles say he may 
be another Boh Seed.s, i.e., a hush 
league Babe Ruth in the bush leagues, 
a popout in the majors. 

But where the Giants’ camp seems 
somewhat frantic, over at the Indians’ 
establishment in Tucson the atmos- 
phere is easy-going and serene. Man- 
ager A1 Lopez, a sunny, stable char- 
acter with the perpetual grin of a man 
who ha.s four aces up his sleeve, stands 
around unobtrusively like a cop on 
the lookout for pickpocket.^. On the 
field he seldom speaks above a whisper. 
He never goes to the whip, and if he 
wins it will be at a steady pace, not 
a drive. 

The key to Cleveland will be the out- 
come of one of the winter’s biggest 
trades, the one that saw Larry Doby 
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Eo to the White Sox for Outfielder 
Jim Busby and Shortstop Chico Car- 
rasquel, and forced the Indians to re- 
consider their patient, wait-for-the- 
big-inning aititu<le. The melancholy 
fact is that Doby habitually bats in 
more runs by himself than Carrasquel 
and Busby do together. And Hank 
Greenberg's hopeful anticipation that 
“Busby won’t strike out as often,” is 
not to the point at all. What ik hoped 
is that the Spani.sh-.speaking Carras- 
quel will be twice as effective afield 
with the Spanish-speaking Bobby 
Avila at his side; but there have been 
great double-play combinations who 
weren't even on speaking terms with 
each other— in any language. Basically, 
the pennant chances for Cleveland in 
1956 depend not on the .2:i9-hilting 
Jim Busby or on the freedom of expres- 
sion of Chico Carrasquel but, as usual, 
on the stout right arms fan<l bodies 
to match) of Early Wynn and Mike 
Garcia, and the smoking fast halls of 
Bob Tenion and Herb Score. 

Twenty-one pitcliers turned out for 
the Cleveland camp this spring when 
Ibe number of jobs open comes to e.x- 
actly one. Staffers as usual will include 
the Big Three and Score, Feller and 
Houtteman, and the fireball relief art- 
ists, Don Mo.s.si and Ray Xarleskl. 

A rAMILIAR STORY: WILLIE MAYS 

The in-a-hurry Giants and the take- 
.\ our-time Indians ofiened their tradi- 
tional spring-long exhibition series in 
Tucson before an o\'erflow crowd Sat- 
urday, and in the typically ragged 
game that ensued (the Giants won 
7-3), no rookiesent headlines humming 
across the wires to Cleveland or New 
York. Instead, it was a familiar story: 
Willie Mays hit two iioine runs to 
break up the Ijall game. But these 
homers came after young Herb Score 
had shut out the Giants with three 
walks and two strikeouts for three 
innings. Rliodes got two homers, too, 
but one hit a beer can hehl by a tree- 
sitter outside the park, and a myopic 
umpire called it a triple, 

The Giants were delighted over their 
win (and over the victory that fol- 
lowed, 11-5, in Sunday’s game), and in 
a way it was l>etler for the tense Rig- 
ney, who wanted to win, to get it than 
for Lopez, who really didn’t care. As 
the Giants’ publicity man. Bill Good- 
rich, glowingly put it: “I'll tell you 
one thing: the Polo Grounds is going to 
see the happiest lot of characters it 
ever saw playing baseball in tlieir 
lives.” Which may turn out to be one 
of the more memorable statc-ments of 
the season. end 




That reminds me... 


BELL’S' 


CELEBRATION 


SCOTCH 


Wf cclfhraw this, 
our 1 3 lit year, with 
the largest allocation t)f 
Bell's ever reserved for the 
United States of America. 


Htivc you tusteil the 
Hill's Scotch Whisky now in 
the stores uiitl harsi' 


Wonder/olly Jj^ht 
and right in tlavour — with a 
certain cleanness of taste 
and after-taste that you 
will like very much. 


86 PROOF. Blended Scotch Whisky. Arthur Bell & Sons. Ltd,, Distillers. Perth, 
Scotland. G- F. Heublein Bro., Hartford, Conn. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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There is no danger of a male monopoly in horse racing. 
In fact the season ahead could easily turn out to be the 

LADIES’ YEAR 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


E ven looking casually ovfr the rar- 
ing scene during the course of the 
last year, it is clearly noticeable— if for 
a moment we may forget Swaps and 
Nashua— that women owners are play- 
ing a more prominent role in Thorough- 
bred racing and breeding than at any 
time in history. Overseas, the stimulus 
added to racing through the genuine 
interest of Oueen Elizabeth and other 
such successful owners as Lady Derby, 
Miss Dorothy Paget and Madame Suzy 


with a lady sitting in the Calumet 
office at Lexington, Ky. 

There, in daily conference with Farm 
Manager Paul EbelhanU. Mrs. Gene 
Markey injects her personal opinion in 
discussions relating to virtually every 
phase of the enormous operation. Since 
inheriting the stable from her husband, 
the late Warren Wright, Mrs. Markey 
has al.so shown an added interest in in- 
ternational breeding. She has nominat- 
ed a total of six colts for this year’s 


who in rafher steady .succession are 
taken on at Maine Chance Farm. One 
that oome.s to mind was told by the 
late Joe Palmer, who was describing 
the arrival of a horse player in heaven. 
Having been directed to heaven’s rac- 
ing section, he noticed, as Mr. Palmer 
used to .say, “mo.st of the dwellings 
were single-family affairs, but there 
was one very large apartment building. 
This, it was exjjlained to the horse 
player, was for people who ha»l trained 
for Maine (Tiance Farm. A new wing 
was under construction.” 

None of this has liarmed the succe.ss 
of Maine Chance Farm. Mr.s. Graham 
bad a Derby winner in Jet PihiL and 
other notable color-bearers such as 
Busher, Lord Boswell, Knockdown and 
the fillies Beaugay and Myrtle Charm. 
And today she has Jet Action, a son 
of Jet Pilot and one of the three horses 
to beat Nashua last year, and in Gun 
Shot a lightning-fast chestnut by Hy- 
perion wlio must be rated one of 



DOROTHV CALBREATH GINNV MURCHISON 

Volterra has aided immeasurably in 
increa.sing the popularity of the sport. 
In the Lhiited States there is no less of 
a success story, with serious-minded 
women who run large stables the rule 
rather than the exception. And for 
some of them the year 195fi may be 
the brightest year of all, or certainly 
the brightest sea.son in some time. 

Take, for example, the familiar 
names of Calumet Farm, Maine 
Chance Farm and Rrookmeade Stable. 
All three of these racing dynasties are 
governed by ladies of acknowledged 
executive ability and thorough under- 
standing of the turf and its plethora 
of problem.s. Should Calumet riseagain 
this year to such heights as those when 
Citation and Coaltown were carrying 
the devil's red and blue silks to fame, 
most of the credit will naturally come 
showering down upon trainers Ben and 
Jimmy Jones. And forgotten, perhaps, 
in the general excitemeni., will be the 
fact that a great deal of the original 
planning for every campaign starts 



JANE LASKER ELEONORA SEARS 


Kentucky Derby. Preakness and Bel- 
mont. Most highly regarded of the lot 
are Fabius. a son of Citation who fin- 
ished third in the recent Flamingo, 
Liberty Sun and Eastgate. The hunch 
here is that she may have a sleeper in 
Pintor Lea. a bay son of Goya II out 
of a Bull Lea mare. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Graham, the mis- 
tress of Maine Chance Farm, is better 
known among her associates in the 
business world as Elizabeth .Arden. Her 
devotion to her racing stable has de- 
veloped over the years to such propor- 
tions that a trainer working for her 
often becomes, in effect, the assistant 
trainer who stands by while Owner 
Graham gives the jockey his final 
orders, after which, if the mood .strikes 
her, she may occasionally choose to 
plant a firm kiss — no, not or the jockey 
—on the nose of the horse. All of this, 
as you can imagine, through the proc- 
ess of time has been the foundation for 
some jokes directed at the stable and, 
in particular, at the expense of trainers, 



FIfl BIGELOW ELIZABETH GRAHAM 


(he early Kentucky Derby favorites. 

Although the fortunes of Brook- 
meade Stable, owned by Mrs. Lsa- 
bei Dodge Sloane, have not recently 
reached the peaks attained in former 
years :such as when her C avalcade won 
the Derby in 1934, or when Greek 
Ship, Sunglow and Bold were making 
headlines in 19.30 and Brook- 

meade may be in for belter times in 
For one thing, Mrs. Sloane lias a 
very useful hatidicapper in Sailor, who 
certainly helped "make” the recent 
Widener Handicap. Anolher colt who 
may be heard from i.s Lawless, a Triple 
Crown candidate in a serious way. 

And there are plentj' of other head- 
line name horses who run for women, 
i.e.. Nail, the Futurity winner, owned 
by Mrs. Anson B;gelow. a daughter of 
the late Joseph E. Widener; Happy 
New Year, a good-looking son of Hill 
Prince who belongs to Mrs. John R. H. 
Thouron: ami a Mahmoud colt named 
Call Me Lucky who is owned by Ada 
L. Rice. This dark bay, incidentally, 
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was the last onetobeat Needles. Hedid 
it handsomely— by five lent;ths. 

Raeins success goes— a-s it seem.s to 
in most sports— in cycles. There are 
many women owners who know this 
only too well, and just as many who 
are waiting patiently for the cycle of 
success to spin in their direction. 
Among those who come to mind in this 
connection is Miss Eleonora Sears, who 
ha.s invested over a half million dollars 
in Thoroughbred stock in the last two 
\ ears without winning a major victory. 
There is also Josephine Abercrombie 
Robinson, whose Pin Oak Farms 
'owned jointly with her father! seem.s 
headed for more prosperous days. Co- 
ownership of racing stables, as a matter 
of fact, has provided the opportunity 
for many women to share a mutual 
interest in horses with their husbands 
or other members of the family. Last 
year’s leading money-winning stable. 
Hasty House Farm, is oflicially listed 
under the name of A. E. Reuben, but 


JOSEPHINE ROBINSON LUCILLE MARKEV 

it is a rare day when a Heulien hor.se 
runs without .Mrs..\llie Reuben around 
to lend encouragement. When Clreen- 
iree Stables has a starter in a major 
slake, you'll usually notice not one 
owner hut two in thestatuls. They are 
John H. Whitney and his sister, Mrs. 
Charles S. Payson, the son and {laugh- 
ter of the late Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
who, at the lime of her death in 1944, 
was unodicially recognized as the first 
lady of the American turf. 

There are, of course, many women 
owners today racing at every big and 
little U.S. track. Some come down 
from families readily associated with 
the world of horses— women such as 
•Mrs. Joltti Gaihreath. the former Mr.s. 
Russell Firestone iwho owns Summ(*r 
Tan : ; Mrs. M. duPoiit Scott lowner uf 
Saratoga': the Wheatley Stables’ Mrs. 
Henry Carnegie Phipps; Mr.s. Rich- 
ard Lunn, owner of Llangollen Farm: 
and .Mrs. Ogden Phipps, who.so N'cji 
was last sea.son’s champion st«*ople- 
chascr. And some comparatively new 


faces— although most of them are ex- 
tremely recognizable — have entered 
the racing picture in recent years. 
.\mong them are Mrs. Edward Lasker, 
the former Jane Greer, and Betty 
Grahle, who, along with husband Har- 
ry James, owned the creditable slakes 
winner Jame.s Session. One of the latest 
westerners to get in the act is the 
husbaml-and-wife team of Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz. 

Women, once they get into racing, 
are apt. I think, to do a little more 
lusty cheering for their horses than 
the average male owner. I say this only 
l)ecausp at Hialeah not so long ago I 
happened to wind up in the middle of 
a female cheering .section. It seems that 
one day the Murcain-Byars Stable 
(represented by Mrs. Clint Murchison. 
Mrs. Wofford Cain and Mrs. Billy 
Byars) was runningamaidenJ-year-old 
named Bull-Bys in the first race. The 
three ladies were also giving a lunch- 
eon party. After the bets were down 


ISABEL SLOANE LIZ LUNN 

(ditto a few cocktails', the guests were 
invited to step out on the terrace to 
see what Jockey Steve Brooks could do 
with Bull-Bys. I don’t know how well 
Brooks can hear the spoken word, but 
there i.s no mistaking his ability to de- 
tect the .'thrill screams of interested lady 
horse players a half mile away on the 
Hialeah terrace. He rode like a demon, 
and won — easily. This happy occasion 
prompted some very astute observa- 
lion.s by a lady who is not a horse own- 
er herself, but whose husband is — in a 
very big way. She said, “Nothing can 
work you up to such a pitch and then 
let you down as fast as a horse race. 
That’s why, if you’re in the horse busi- 
nes.s. it doesn't pay to get too senti- 
mental over any one liorse.” 

The speaker’s name: Mrs. Dorothy 
Combs, whose husband Leslie is at the 
moment very interested — nervously if 
not sentimentally — in one horse. Tlie 
horse, Nashua, will try this week at 
Ciulfstream I'ark to become the rich- 
est Thoroughbred in liislory. e_n d 


SWINGING IN THE RAIN 
IN YOUR JOHNNY REVOLTA 
“FREE-SWING" JACKET! 


You ''jloy loo»e” in ihii unique roin jockel, 
designed ond potenled by Johnny Revollo. 
It s cut so freely it can't bind your swing. 
Completely woterproof, in feolher light 
plostic Of cephyr weight rubber-cooted fob- 
fic. Revolto ourtil for women includes jockel 
plus light, woterproof skirt and cop. 


BOOSTER GOLF SHOES 

• genuine crepe outsoles 

• stainless steel spikes 

• cool labnc uppers that 
■•preathe" 

Ask at your pro shop 


relieve 
those dry, 
(racked lips 


United 

States 

Rubber 
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Bowling is one sport where men love to see a woman win. 
In fact, it’s getting so that the best drawing card is the 

LADIES’ GLORY 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


F fiii SOME mysterious reason which 
no one has been able to fathom, 
most men who would not be seen dead 
on a Kolf course in the company of 
women accept them contentedly, if 
not downright eagerly, as partners in 
bowling. Man’s ego rebels at a wom- 
an’s outdriving him, landing a larger 
fish or bringing dow’n a buck he missed, 
yet he usually exhibits genuine delight 
when a woman outscores him on the 
alleys. This equality in a sport— the 
acme of woman .suffrage, one might 
call it— has resulted in the mushroom- 
ing popularity of mixed bowling. It 
has gone far beyond the husband-and- 
wife and boy-and-girl-out-for-a-night 
stage. Leagues composed of both men 
and women now provide some of the 
keenest competition throughout the 
country. Women vie with men in 
sweepstakes for prizes all the way up 
to $12,000. “Mixed sweeps,” featuring 
man-woman doubles teams, are prov- 
ing far more popular than contests held 
exclusively for men. 


It is equally true of modern bowling, 
especially when the professionals roll, 
that women almost always draw more 
spectators than the men. Olficials of 
the Bowling Proprietors Association 
of America, who stage several top- 
notch championships annually, are the 
first to acknowledge this— and also to 
admit they don’t know why it should 
be so. The men roll higher scores. 
Their uniforms are equally colorful. 
Their gyrations and body English aft- 
er releasing the ball are at least as en- 
ergetic as the women's. Yet it was not 
until women began competing in the 
All-Star championships in Chicago 
seven years ago that that tournament 
became the nation’s Number One 
drawing card. 

Just about every top male bowler in 
the country is scheduled to roll in the 
BPAA Doubles Championships April 
7 and 8, when George Young and 
Therman Gibson of Detroit will defend 
their title in Pittsburgh. Yet it would 
be surprising if they played before 


SRO crowds on both days, as the wom- 
en did February 25 and 26 in Cleve- 
land. In that event, as you may recall, 
Anita Cantaline, 28-year-old bowling 
instructress, and Mrs. Elvira Toepfer, 
33, Detroit housewife, came from be- 
hind to win the title by a scant seven 
pins. Mis,s Cantaline, who converted 
the difficult 3-6-10 spare in the final 
frame to ensure the victory, became 
the first woman in history to hold both 
the U.S. singles and doubles cham- 
pionships. She had won the All-Star 
last December in the same spectacular 
way, defeating Doris Porter of Los 
Angeles in the last two frames. 

The women’s doubles, as Tourna- 
ment Manager Sylvester Sobanski 
said, had “everything you’d want to 
see— fine bowling, a thrilling finish 
and a couple of beautiful women if you 
got tired of watching just bowling.” 
The latter might provide a clue to the 
large male attendance at the matches, 
but it hardly explains the fact that 
women comprised at least half the 
crowd. And the women did most of the 
shouting as the 31-year-old Colum- 
bus twins, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller and 
Marge Merrick, took a 124-pin lead 
after 12 games of the 16-game contest, 
only to lose out by a single toss. 

Miss Merrick, current central states 
titleholder and winner of the Colum- 
bus match-game championship four 
years in a row, was the individual star. 
She bowled a 198-plus average and she 
ran up a high game score of 258. Next 
came Mrs. Helen Duval, a California 
instructress who, like Miss Cantaline, 
is on the staff of the Stowe- Woodward 
Co., manufacturer of the Ebonite ball. 
Mrs. Duval and Prim Verger, both of 
the San Francisco area, finished fifth. 
Third place went to 1955 U.S. Match- 
game Champion Sylvia Wene and Ann 
Karrer of Philadelphia, who catapult- 
ed through in the last block with 800 
and 786 respectively, and fourth to 
Mrs. LaVerne Carter and Flossie Ar- 
gent of St. Louis. A record field of 64 
teams participated. 

If any tournament provides more 
spectator appeal than the Cleveland 
show, my guess is that it will be mixed 
doubles competition. Imagine .such 
teams as Joe Wilman-Marion Ladewig, 
Bill Lillard-Doris Porter. Lee Jouglard- 
Sylvia Wene, Ed Lubanski-Anita Can- 
taline. Add such husband-wife combi- 
nations as Don and I>aVerne Carter, 
Steve and Helen Nagy, Steve and 
Maxine Cruchon and Ken and Marge 
Kelch. Matches among these contest- 
ants would pack the largest establish- 
ment in the country. Next year, per- 
haps they will. n d^ 
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NHL HOCKEY 

coHfinurd from patje Si 


who, it goes without saying, had all 
hoped for better seasons. Dick Irvin 
(SI, Feb. 13i got his Black Hawks 
off to a fa.st start but even the "Silver 
Fo.x’s” experience and knowledgeabil- 
ity couldn’t convert his collection of 
castoffs into a functioning unit. In- 
juries hurt the Hawks but certainly 
not as much as the continued lack of 
one or two truly topnotch players to 
pick up the whole team with their 
play. Milt Schmidt's Bruins, suffering 
similarly from injuries and an absence 
of on-lhe-ice leadership, went into an 
alarming midseason nosedive that al- 
most eliminated them from contention 
then and there. They came back mi- 
raculously after Gerry Toppazzini and 
Real Chevrefil.s, both of whom could 
do nothing right for Detroit, were re- 
purchased in Januarj’ and went off on 
scoring sprees. The Bruins played bet- 
ter hockey the second half of the sea- 
son but their defense was still porous. 
Terry Sawchuk’s first year with Bos- 
ton brought home with a bang that 
even the most brilliant goalie can be 
beaten frequently if the oppo.sing team 
is allowed to swarm en masse for the 
rebounds. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs gambled 
everything on developing their latest 
passel of rookies but as usual gambled 
nothing at all tactically, persevering 
with their patented sit-on-one-goal 
brand of play. Two Leafs underwent 
stunning reversals of form. Sid Smith, 
who bagged 33 goals last season when 
he was chosen All-Star left wing, has 
scored less than 5 this year without a 
Teeder Kennedy to set him up. Tod 
Sloan, who .scored only 13 goals in 

19. >{ 00 , came hack this year as a cen- 
ter land with a bonus arrangement for 

20, 25, 30 and 35 goal.s to spur him on i 
and slapped home more than 35. 

Well, the first 70 games are always 
the hardest, unless you get into the 
playoffs. N o 


SCORES 


W-l«, 1-38, T-ll 
PIS.. 47 
•Clinched title 


AND STANDINGS 

Toronto Boston 

4.3 0-4, t-3 

Bostnn Chiceto 

4-2 2.0, 3.2 

Chicago Totonio 

6.4 2 i 4-2 

Montreal tiev, York 

3- 4 S-2. 2-4 

Delroit Montreal 

2-4 4-0, 3-1 

New York Detroit 

4- 6 0-2. 2-3 



Girls who know die score . . . prefer 

The Man In The Burberry! 

College co-ed or glamorous grandmorher, eve/}' girl is in the ''cheer- 
ing section" of the man who wears a Burberrj’. One of Britain’s 
proudest products, tlie Burberry outpoints every other weatherproof 
. . . sporting superb fabrics, authentic London tailoring. Whatever 
the weather, you'ii score handsomely in your Burberry. 

Priced from $49.^0 


See thii l^be! in your coat . . . 
uilhoul it yours a not a Burlhrry 


Available at the finest men's shops titryuhere. Por nearest dealer, write to: 

BURDKRRYS, LTD., H E. 58(h St.. New York 16 

(Wholesale Disicibucor Only) 
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THE TROY SUNSHADE COMPANY 

TROY t1, OHIO 



FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


THE CHAMBERUN _ _ 


Chamberlin MeEal Products 
3226 Wabdntio, Chicago 47, lllineit 
Ruth FREE 8-page catalog lo: 


1. LIFT HANDLE 
-IT OPENS 


2. DROP HANDLE 
-IT CLOSES 


Opens and closes jnstnnily — nolltinfr 
lo adjust. Perfect bnlince; stands up- 
riKht. either open or folded. Big ball- 
bearing wheels; easiest pulling. Steel 
construction — light weight. FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

Mail coupon now for 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


DAYTON AND THE DONS 

conliuiied from page 

One is that while UCLA was tlie last 
team to heal the Dona (Dec. 11, 19.)4L 
San Francisco was also the last team 
to beat UCLA— in the finals of the 
Holiday Festival, Dec. ilO, 19.>o — and 
that is a loss the Bruins want to avenge. 
The other three rea.sons are named Wil- 
lie Xaulls, Morris Taft and K. C. .Jones. 
Naullsami Taft , the latter handicapped 
by an injured back when the two teams 
met before, have since combined their 
talents to run up a 17-game victory 
streak and become the first Pacific 
Coast Conference team since 1929 to 
complete the league schedule unlieal- 
en. Naulls, leafiing scorer and rebound- 
er in the conference, was recently sin- 
gled out by a professional scout as the 
No. 2 player in the nation, and only 
a matter of quantity— not quality — 
prevented him from becoming No. 1. 
“Naulls can do everything better than 
Russell,” the man said, "but he’s five 
inches shorter.” Taft, a catlike jump- 
shot specialist, ranked third in scoring 
on the coast behind his big teammate. 

But K. Jones may be an even big- 
ger factor by his absence; after serving 
as captain of the Dons through the 
season, Jones will be lost for the play- 
offs because of the NCAA four-year 
rule. It is true there is a good replace- 
ment named (lene Brown iclassified 
by Duquesne’s Moore as “the best sub- 
stitute in the country — he'd be a star 
on any other team”', and what this 
sophomore will cost San Francisco in 
defensive ability he can almost make 
up in superior shooting. But Jones was 
still Jones — and the Dons will be meet- 
ing perhaps their strongest opponent 
in their first game without him. 

“UCLA,” says Washington Coach 
Tippy Dye flatly, “can whip San Fran- 
cisco without Jones on the floor.” 

“We have improved a great tleal,” 
admits Wooden, “and perhaps the loss 
of K. C. Jone.s will hurt them some. 
However, they’ve still got Russell and 
he’s the ball club.” 

Should UCLA fail to hah the Dons, 
there are still a few less-than-tender 
traps on the path lo a second cham- 
pionship. In the eastern half of the 
bracket are such teams as North Caro- 
lina State. Iowa, Kentucky and the 
survivor of a featured first-rounder be- 
tween Holy Cross and Temple; eac)) 
is a potential finalist. At first it was 
feared that Ron Shavlik’s broken 
wrist, suffered in the final regular- 
season game, might sideline the North 
Carolina State .All-America for the 
playoffs and perhaps even keep the 



\ 

NO. 2 PLAYER in rollegi' basketball L 
exalted tag hung on UCLA’s Willie Naulls. 

Wolfpack from ever getting past their 
own conference tournament. But, pro- 
tecting leather brace and all, Shavlik 
played, rebounded a.s magnificently as 
ever, and Stale had the balance to take 
up the scoring slack. Vic Molodet, a 
clashing guard who has been scoring at 
a 20-point clip, simply raised his sights 
a notch and began to score in the 30s. 
So Shavlik and Molodet and Co. re- 
main one of the big ones to beat. 

Iowa, which humbled mighty Illi- 
nois in the Big Ten, is another — a su- 
perbly conditioned team with remark- 
able poise and balance. The leading 
scorer is fi-foot-7 Bill Logan, but the 
other starters— Carl Cain, Bill Seaberg, 
Bill School and Sharm Scheuerman — 
are considered to be just as good. Ken- 
tucky, which won the tough Southeast- 
ern Conference berth by default when 
Alabama won llie championship using 
five four-year men, is not the Kentucky 
of old, but the Wildcats have two big 
scorers in Bob Burrow and Jerry Bird 
and they still have canny Coach Ad- 
olph Rupp. Big Tom Hein.sohn and 
little Hal I>ear are the respective keys 
which could unlock the playoff doors 
for Holy Cross or Temple. There are 
also other.s: West \’irginia lost three 
players to the four-year rule but still 
ha.s Hot Rod Hundley; Wayne played 
a less taxing schedule but can still point 
with pride to only one defeat; little 
Morehead State is the nation’s highest- 
scoring team. 

Ami, of more immediate concern to 
San P’rancisco, in the West there lurk 
Utah, an erratic but .sometimes bril- 
liant team built around Art Bunte 
and 6-foot-8 Gary Bergen; RMU, a 
beautifully balanced club which lost 
only two games, one of those to Iowa; 
Houston and its 7-foot Don Bolde- 
buck; and a pair of long shots which 
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POLISHED IOWA ATTACK ri'Volvos 

around fi-foot 7-inch Cciikt Rill Loaun. 


may have ihi* shols to come through 
— Oklahoma City and Kansas State. 

In tlie XIT. they are saying tliat, 
after three previous trips to the finals 
and not one blue ribbon to show for all 
the trouble, tlii.s is Dayton’s year. Cer- 
tainly the Flyers have been inijiressive: 
2;} victories in 26 games, two all-star 
selections in T-foot Hill Chi and .finimy 
Pa.K.son and a strong su|)porting ca-st. 
Rut others point to LouisvilU*. which 
is also 23-:h owns two vic-tori(>s over 
T‘)ayton lalthough the Cardinals twice 
lost to teams Da.vton beat easily and 
has ajiparently ftiund tlie antidote for 
T'hl: a 6-foot-8 center named Charley 
iMoosei Tyra, who is second in the na- 
tion in rebounds and oiitscore(i the 
Dax-ton giant in liotli their duel.s. 

The XIT. however, is full of teams 
which have lieen beating eaidi other 
o\ rr the licad all season, a fart which 
convinces the backer of i*ai-h entry that 
he can mount a number of goo<] argu- 
ment.s in fai-or of his fa\-orite. Take 
Diniuesne. The Dukes are tlefending 
champs: the Dukes started slow but 
now lhe.\‘ are really rolling: the Dukes 
lost once to Dayton but beat them once, 
too; the Dukes have Si Green. Or take 
St. .Joseph’s, which, along with Day- 
ton. I.ouisville and Xiagara, occupies 
one of four seeded positions: they have 
a 21-5 record and victories over four 
other tournament teams — St. Francis 
and Lafayette from the XIT. Temple 
and Manhattan from the XC,\.\. 

Martiuette has G-fool-D Terry Hand, 
who led the Warriors through a rugged 
.Midwestern schedule: St. T.ouis, whicli 
won this tournament back in 19-18, and 
Selon Hall, which won it in ’5:L are old 
XIT veterans: so is Oklahoma AirM 
with its slowdown style of play, which 
could cau.se all kinds of troutile before 
the sliooting is over. end 



The exciting, low-crouched lines that make Porsche the cyc-->-toi'pcr 

of iliem all arc simply by-products of Porsidie engineering. Not fantasy frills. 

but perfection of weight distrilnition. aertHlynatnie form, suspen-ion. power plant and 

tranr-mis.sion were the aims of Por.-clie designers. Vet they ha\c ereuled 

a classic luxury car that has won higiicst awards in every major 

Concours d' Elvgance from Paris to San Frnn<-isco. 

PORSCHE 1600 t.e. CONVERTIBLE, the high fashion spnit* car ‘3730 


Dt'ahn jrum Coast to Coast— For namv of nnurest dealer write to r.o.ii. Nr.vv viuiK 

U. S.A. ontributor: HOFFMAN • PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION 443 Park Ave . N.w York 22 




Inventors 


Semi Uiiliiy for our instructive iKtukU-l. "I’litr-nt 



convenient "Kvidenre of Invention" form. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

362-C MERLIN BUILDING. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 



THE LAMB KNIT GOODS CO. 


COLON, MICH. 


r ilve. pick 

iliB Ipock 

LAMB KNIT 


From wool co orlon, V-neck lo 
turtleneck, LAMB KNIT — the quality 
name for 67 years — has just the sweater 
to fit your personality, your specific 
needs. See LAMB KNIT . . . soon.' 
-^9^ Pvll«v*f Mylat.. . ss.es ta $1I.9S A 
SlaavalaM ttvlat...Sa.9S ta Sr.eS M 
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PHOTOtmAPHS BY CORNELL CAPA 



black: tails aki> 

BLUE OCEAK 


The black marlin of Peru is the coveted prize of Cabo Blanco's fabulous fishing club 


T he black marlin, the largest bill 
fish caught on hook and line, meets 
man off a remote corner of Peru that 
is costly to reach and still costlier to 
fish. The meeting place lies off a 300- 
foot headland of brown sand, burned 
dry by the sun and scuffed by hot 
winds. It is named Cabo Blanco. Im- 
mediately north of the headland, where 
Peru meets Ecuador, the dried-codfish 
climate suddenly melts into a moist 
green hothouse of bananas and coco- 
nuts. Slow, muddy rivers empty into 
a tepid ocean populated thickly with 
amber jacks, roosterfish, groupers, sail- 
fish and sleepy giant rays as broad as 
a nightclub floor. The aristocratic mar- 
lin seems to abhor this sea slum of con- 
gested commoners. Off Cabo Blanco 
it turns its long black bill westward 
and rides the blue stream of the Hum- 
boldt Current on the course of the raft 
Kon-Tiki. Here it dines on its favor- 
ite, the sierra mackerel, or samples the 
plump three-foot squids which school 
like huge pineapples on the ocean’s 
surface. 

To better pursue the marlin, S. Kip 
Farrington Jr. of New York, a leading 


by GKORGE WKLLER 


salt-water fisherman, organized in May 
1951 the Cabo Blanco Club, one of 
the world’s more exclusive fishing fra- 
ternities. Farrington himself supervises 
its membership list, which numbers 
only 20, most of whom are Americans. 
The membership fee is $10,000, but 
even with that it is not altogether clear 
on what Farrington bases his selec- 
tions. He reportedly has turned down 
one bid of $50,000 to join, and he has 
been pursued almost relentlessly by 
other aspirants. 

The club charges $25 a day per per- 
son — upped from $15 — for room and 
board. The rent for one of its three 
motor cruisers, imported from Nova 
Scotia, runs $100 a day. Tackle is a 
bargain. Full gear, costing from $1,000 
to $2,000 to buy, rents at $10 a day. 

So uncommunicative are the Ameri- 
can members— even after selecting his 
membership, Mr. Farrington likes to 
check everything mentioning publicly 
the Cabo Blanco Club— that a visitor 
expects a chilly reception. Actually the 
atmosphere is easy and amiable, no 
strain. Once the stranger has reached 
the remote home of the black marlin. 


it is assumed that there is no further 
reason for discouraging him from the 
chase. The club is managed with great 
efficiency and ease by a graying Pole 
named Sygmund Plater whose tank 
battalion was nearly annihilated at 
Cassino. His wife, daughter of a Polish 
general, keeps the rooms spotless and 
the cuisine diverse. An intelligent 
young Spaniard named Juan Matutes 
cares for the elaborate tackle room 
where the lockers of the founding mem- 
bers bear brass plates, like the seats 
of knighthood. 

The most awkward chore for this 
staff comes after the fishermen have 
gone. It involves sending by air their 
marlin, gutted and iced, to a taxider- 
mist in Miami, A1 Pflueger, who is an 
expert in stuffing marlin. One happy 
feature about Peru is that its sharks 
are gentlemen and usually do not chew 
pieces off the beaten marlin before it 
is boated. Panagra cheerfully flies mar- 
lin corpses as big as dories, because the 
revenue is fabulous. 

The club’s life as a club, however, 
is unavoidably artificial. Only the 
continued on page 5S 
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TAC'kl.JC UOOM '(ifjom rcflt'Cts ihf utililarian lml luxurious 
cor which charai'ti-rm-s the Caho Blanco clubrooms. Here Jim 
Hutton of Cincinnati, Ohio and his son Jim Jr. pn-parc gear. 


MAIN l.orNtih; AM) THOl'HY HOOM is where fishermen relax 
after hattk-s with 1.000-pound giants like the one mounted over 
the fireplace. Thi-s wils first big marlin caught at Cabo Blanco. 




STKIKK! and the line rips away, as Alfred C. Glassell Jr. of 
Houston, Texas, half-seated in the rhair, Ix'gins a half-hour fight 
with a marlin. Behind him Chico, the mate, waius and watches 
for any emergency, while on lop deck Captain Jesus Ruiz handles 
the boat in maneuvers which demand great precision and liming. 


KXI’LtJDINC; P'ltOM SKA in a cascade of spray, a marlin twists 
and dives in attempt to shake loo.se the well-set hook. This one, 
weighing oOO pound.s, fought for 30 minutes and made 14 leap.s be- 
fore it was finally subdued and boated. Black marlin record, held 
by Mr. Glas.sell, is I,.')60 pounds, caught off Cabo Blanco in 1953. 




TAILS 

cox/iMMcd fnim page J,8 


whims of marlin hold tlu* members 
together. When marlin refuse to show 
their tails, the club sags. Even at the 
season’s height —always under dispute, 
hut usually recognized as between 
March and August — the member.s nev- 
er come to Peru simultaneously. This 
Convivial privilege is denied them by 
the fact that of the three boats— one 
4(J-fuoter and two .‘JS-footers — usually 
only two are in operating order. 

Because of its still inadequate fleet, 
not all fishermen, even wealthy ones, 
have tried to penetrate Farrington’s 
guard and enter the clul). The most 
stuliborn big angler to hold out against 
Farrington is Charles Johnson, a be- 
spectacled Genera! Motors man from 
Asheville. X.C. Johnson has the money 
to enter the club but doesn’t want in. 
To bring his own cruiser down John- 
.son spent nearly So.OOU in Peruidan 
custom duties alone. With hi.s Flor- 
idian captain H. L. iWhip; Foster, the 
auto baron lives in frugal waterfront 
style at Tatara, the Panagra landing 
field, in rooms leased from a N’orweg- 
ian commercial fisherman named H. L. 
Hammarberg, who keeps a boatyard. 
The Johnson system of avoiding mem- 
bership is probably even more e.xpen- 
sive than being a member of the club, 
but it is the only alternative. 

The only marlin ever .seen at close 
range by many fishermen at Cabo 
Blanco is the immense specimen hang- 
ing on the wall of the clubhouse. There 
it floats on blue waves of cigar smoke, 
the sealight from the fnmt picture 
windows gleaming on its silver belly. 
It was Cabo Blanco’s first l.OOd- 
pounder, caught April 4, 1952 by Al- 
fred C. Glas.selJ Jr., a .sporty Houston 
businessman who fishes in total Texas 
fashion, with two cruisers linked by 
radio. But already this prize is a has- 
been. By taking a l.ofiO-pouml fish 
August 4, 195:^ Glas-sell became cham- 
pion of the world. 

But records here are short-lived. 
Novices, even women, are lucky. Ted 
Williams, while ruminating on his di- 
vorce from his wife and, temporarily, 
baseball, flew down in December ’54 
and casually took a l.'J.'lo-pound mar- 
lin. .\n even bigger one broke his lead- 
er and escaped. A tall girl named Kim- 
berly Wiss, who works in N'ew York for 
a public-relations firm, took a 1.525- 
pounder, the women’s world record, 
after an 80-minute battle. Had the 
marlin lunched more heavily, Miss 
Wiss could easily be world’s champion. 


As if to pro\-e that the marlin are 
always there, the club has flanked the 
driveway on its seaward side with 
scores of huge tails, black and stiff. 
The driveway Icad.s down about half a 
mile to a battered wooden wharf about 
15 feet wide and perhaps JOO feet long. 
The wharf has a hoisting crane to lift 
out fish, a machine to weigh them, 
and a host of leaky i)elicans and cor- 
morants sfiuatting on the decks of a 
mos(]uito fleet of sailboats owned by 
Indians. 

A few hundred yard.s north, up the 
shore, is an Indian fishing village of 
little gray shacks. Green surf breaks 
in white-laced bars at its doorsill, and 
there are children playing, men repair- 
ing nets, and women in braids and 
-Mother Hubbards carrying water on 
their heads in oil tins, pacing bare- 
footed along the sand. J’liis is (he home 
of the dozen or so Indians lucky enough 
to work a.s crewmen and servants for 
the marlin hunters. 

The majority of the Indians, whose 
population numbers sotne 500, earn 
their living by catching fish for the 
tables of Lohitos Petroleum, Ltd., an 
old. highly profitable British oil firm 
which owns outright most of the land 
in Gabo Blanco. 

AMERICAN HOPE 

In the eyes of the Indians the sports- 
men represent two prospects: an im- 
mediate hope that they will get a day’s 
work on a motorboat, and a deferred 
hope tliat the .\mericans will buy into 
Lobitos oil— as they already have at 
Talara, farther south — and change 
conditions for the belter. 

The Indians taste marlin only wlien 
a Detroit tool executive or a Califor- 
nia realtor, having cut fins and bill off 
his prize, gives the carca.ss to his crew. 
But with respect to marlin meat the 
millionaires often fare little better. 
During three weeks last April, the sup- 
posed “best” month, the retl pennant 
that mark.s a black marlin's capture 
was not seen on a single incoming mast. 

The man who broke the jinx was 
Raymundo D. Castro Maya, a small 
Brazilian who has probably caught 
more big fish in proportion to his 
weight than any man in the world. And 
he is as knowledgeable about snaring 
marlin as he is able. 

At sunset on the dock one evening, 
after the big binoculars at the club- 
house had picked him up coming in 
continued on next puge 





ACTION POWER ACCURACY 

6uf/f in Built in Built-in 


Only Shakespeare, using the 
parented Huwald Process, 
laminates thousands of par- 
allel glass fibers compactly, 
under tension, so they run 
straight anti caiithiutius from 
butt to lip— strength! No 
criss-crossed or ground-off 
strand.s to weaken the rod. 

ACTION Built-in! VC'onderod 

gives slimmest-strongest tip pos- 
sible.. -Jisdy and responshe, for 
instant ‘’caiapult-aciion” casting. 

POWER Bui!,. in! Here is 
■‘backbone'’ that lelf the rnd Jd the 
Compact, springy glass lib- 
ers casi/or you— and fight the fish. 

ACCURACY Built-in! Faster, 
more responsive tip unerringly 
puts the lure or bait where you 
aim. Vou cast more accurately! 

No. 1266 SPIN-WONDEROD 

Vou'll jecl the difitrence the mo- 
ment you pick up this beauty. 

White rod, dressy winds, alumi- 
num ferrule, Carholoy top. 

Choice of light action cooro 
or medium; <S'6" or t' 

^ / N6W 1956 "TIPS end lACKlE' BOOK- 

PAK WITH POCKET FISHING CALENDAR 
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Catch more fish! These 4 nev 
books show ways to fish, where 
to find 'em. and tackle for: 

SPINNING • BAIT CASTING 
FLY FISHING • SAIT WATER 

SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 

Dept. SI-3 Kalnmaioo, Michigan , 

Please send. FREE, new I9S6 'TIPS and 
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with a red flag:, he told how it is done. 
An 835-pounder, long and black, was 
suspended moodily from the block 
above him for photographs. Its belly 
was covered with living white para- 
sites resembling buffalo bugs, clinging 
stubbornly to the white skin by their 
tails. The triangular mouth of the 
monster was sewed up to keep its last 
meal from coming out, a necessary pre- 
caution in fishing for pounds. 

“We always find the marlin going 
north,” the Brazilian explained. “The 
first thing to make sure is that it is 
not a swordfish. A swordfish shows two 
fins, dorsal and caudal, a marlin only 
one. After you see il, the next thing 
is to show the marlin the bait.” 

Baiting for marlin is really the art of 
serving a highly fastidious guest. The 
marlin may want mackerel at 11, hut 
fancy only bonito at 12. When finning 
out on the surface, it is rarely hungry. 
It has usually eaten heavily down- 
stairs and risen to the sun only for a 
snooze. The hunter is offering it not 
dinner, but a second dessert. Full al- 
ready, it can be finicky. 

Sometimes the marlin is lazying 
along in a school of helpless giant 
squids. “If it is already eating squid,” 
said Castro Maya, “you offer it some- 
thing else. Marlin are like humans. 
They like surprises.” 

The marlin likes to overtake its prey 
smartly, rear back its bill like a club 
and deal it a hearty swipe on the snout. 
With its three-inch deep-blue eyes, 
which have the scrutinizing powers of 
binoculars, the marlin scans the be- 
havior of the meal after its blow. If 
the creature looks stunned, loses speed, 
goes into a flurry and faces suicidally 


into its jaws, the marlin opens wide 
and swallows it. 

Generally, to catch marlin, two fist- 
size hooks are sewed inside a mackerel, 
the tips customarily facing toward the 
head of the fish. Once it has taken the 
hooks, the marlin may jump 40 times 
witli one hook imside its gills, the other 
in its jaw. 

Castro Maya now explained how to 
play the fish. “When it takes the bait, 
you let go, give it a good chance to 
swallow. You throw the reel off gear, 
into free spool. The marlin .swims 
away, very quietly and fast at first. I 
count 10. Zzzz-zz— it runs out the line 
— zzzzzz— it runs. When I am sure it 
has the bait, I strike it. I lift the rod. 
\’ow the fight begins. Fix your belt. 
Check your glove.s. You will be very 
busy, and nobody, under the rules, can 
help you. 

“For the next hour, at lea.st, you will 
be pumping. Let it go. Pump it back. 
Lei go. Pump. The marlin jumps in the 
air. That is well, You count the jumps. 
The jumps tell you about the courage 
of your marlin. 

“The jumps are high and strong at 
first. Then, not so high. Then the 
jumping stop.s. It tries to go down — 
deep, deep. You must bring it up. If 
it goes down it will break your line and 
you will lose it.” 

The moment when the marlin leaps 
to begin its fight is the one for which 
these fishermen come so far, wail so 
long and spend so much. 

Unlike other great fish, the black 
marlin does not cheat its aggre.ssor by 
hiding itself or its agony in the depths. 
It dies as openly as the bull in the 
ring. It stands upright on the waves, 



“If gives me more poirer.” 
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momentarily superior to its element, 
like a naked man flying. It rolls its great 
dark-blue eyes over the boat in hate 
and permits the fishermen to see its con- 
tempt. Again and again it climbs up, 
enormously blue against the sky, wa- 
ter spewing from its glistening back. 
Every fin is spread in anger. It courses 
over the water in great flat leaps, a 
hurdler clearing invisible barriers 25 
feet apart. It stands up and whirls like 
a Spanish dancer, bending down its 
angry head with its reddened mouth 
open, whirling its white waistcoat. 

What the marlin wants is to chop 
away the snaffle tearing at its mouth. 
It starts hacking the wire with its four- 
tool spearlike bill, an all-purpose tool. 
Whether it wins freedom or loses de- 
pends on where it strikes. If it strikes 
close to its own mouth, as is natural, 
the blow falls somewhere along a 30- 
foot length of stainless-steel cable, the 
leader hanging from its mouth. Some- 
times the wire breaks. Usually, how- 
ever, it holds. 

RARELY GUESSES RIGHT 

If the marlin has a good hunch, or is 
lucky, it may strike farther up, beyond 
the wire lea<ler, where there is about 
25 feel of Ko. 39 thread, doubled. If it 
strikes here with the line tense, the line 
breaks and the marlin wins. Rarely 
does its guesswork carry it so far back 
toward man, the ultimate cause of its 
agony. And it almost never attacks the 
halfway cause, the boat. 

The marlin may decide to wind it- 
self in the wire leader. It thereby in- 
creases the chances of snapping free be- 
cause it shortens the wire's length to 
the slender line. But it loses more than 
it gains because, thus trussed in wire, 
it cannot easily leap or pirouette. 

"When it tires of jumping and goes 
down,” said Castro Maya, "you must 
fight it in a different way. You must 
not let it hang dead on the line, like 
a manta ray. You must plane it.” 
"Plane" means to gun the boat’s en- 
gine and move gently ahead. This forc- 
es the marlin to rise and fight. 

For fisherman and for marlin the 30 
feet of wire leader is the last measure of 
death or freedom. Not until all the line 
has been gathered into the boat can 
the struggling fish be clubbed or 
gaffed. At the moment that the marlin 
feels the first human tug on the leader, 
it has clear warning that death is near. 
It starts the fight all over again. It 
darts away in a white flurry. Or, it 
dives to the bottom and sticks its bill 
in the sand, thrashing for le\’eragf'. 

A fight can last almost any time, 
conlmued on next page 
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from 10 minutes— a freak, when the 
marlin has two hooks deep in its 
stomach— up to six houns. To land the 
biggest marlin last season, it took 
Walter Kye, a Chicago businessman, 
four liours and 45 minutes. The fish 
weighed 1.:180 pounds. Nye. a novice at 
Cabo Blanco, caught it in March, a 
month too early according to some ex- 
perts, and it was 14 feet long and 6 
feet around. 

There is, of course, a way of simply 
murdering the marlin, rather than 
catching it; to creep up on it in the 
pulpit of a cruiser and plunge a har- 
poon in its back. Marlin up to 2,200 
pounds have been stabbed in this wa.v. 
But to the sportsman this is only one 
step above feeding it bail with dyna- 
mite filling, as i.s done to sharks on the 
Great Barrier Reef of .Australia. 

WHERE DO THEY GO? 

Tracer labs have been planted on 
migrating tuna in order to study their 
habit.*?, but nobod.\' has yet offered to 
bulldog a ],50()-p(jund marlin for this 
purpose. Yale and the University of 
Miami have been trying to check the 
black marlin at various points along 
the Humboldt Current. Black marlin 
are caught off Xew Zealand and Austra- 
lia, but they run smaller than the 
Peruvian kind. The fishermen at 
Cabo Blanco have wondered often 
whether the heavyweights stay with 
the Humboldt all the way across the 
Pacific nr double southward into the 
Antarctic by some private mid-Paeific 
course of their own. Nobody knows. 
P'or the present it is enough that 
they are at Cabo Blanco. en_di 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 


A clash on the highest levels over refuge 


EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 


policy; a surf fisherman who stands his 


Basel] on regular weekly dispatrhes from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S.. Canada, Mexi«) and overseas: and on 
reports from fish an<l game commissions of the 48 stales and Alaska 


sandy ground; National Wildlife Week, 
dedicated to some near-extinct species 


ON MARCH 5 in 
REFUGE Orleans the 

WRANGLE 21st North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Con- 
ference heard a vital and controversial 
address. It was delivered by Ira N. 
Gabrieison, for years director of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and cur- 
rently president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. Speaking bluntly, 
Dr. Gabrieison summed up for his au- 
dience of more than 1,000 biologists, 
game managers, viThers and other 
wildlife experts, conservation’s gains 
and losses, as he saw them, over the 
past two years. There were, he noted, 
several gains: 

► Legislation had been enacted to cor- 
rect abuses of public lands. 

► The Department of the Interior had 
staunchly warded off concerted armed 
forces attempts to take over various 
wildlife refuges and was standing firm 
in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge imbroglio. 

► The House had appropriated more 
than the funds requested for Mission 
66 (SI, Feb. 20 1 , the project to increase 
national park facilities in the ne.xt 
decade. 

► After a bitter four-year struggle, 
the I'ppcr Colorado River Storage Act 
had gone to the floor of the House with 
Kcho Park Dam deleted and the intent 
of the National Park Act, to keep parks 
inviolable, reaffirmed. 

These and other e.xamples Gabrieison 
cited as conservation gains, but having 
verbally petted Interior for one stand, 
he now bludgeoned it for two which he 
believed had cost conservation dearly. 

“First,” charged Gabrieison, “the 
Department of Interior has gone stead- 
ily ahead in the proce.ss of changing the 
Pish and Wildlife Service from a scien- 
tific career service into a political agen- 
cy . . . the morale in the organization 
continues to be low. 

“The second and most serious set- 
back,” he continued, “was the action 
of the Interior Department in inviting 
oil and gas leases upon all but a very 
limited number of national wildlife ref- 
uges. While, under the law, the Secre- 
tary has always had discretion to make 


such leases . . . few were issued except 
under extraordinary circumstances. . . . 
Now the situation is reversed and bids 
invited. . . . Many of these wildlife 
refuges were purchased with sports- 
men’s duck-stamp money and others 
with special funds appropriated by 
Congress. There are less than 10 million 
acres of these lands in the continental 
United States, less than one half of one 
percent of the total land area, and yet 
our millionaire, billionaire oil men are 
in such danger of becoming poverty 
stricken that this tiny fraction . . . must 
be made their happy hunting ground 
at the expense of the w-ildlife for which 
the land was dedicated. It is not pos- 
sible,” Gabrieison insisted, "to explore 
for or to develop oil or gas fields with- 



PROTAGONISTS Ira N. Gabrieison and 
Douglas McKay wound up in bitter debate. 


out doing damage to wildlife and wild- 
life habitat. . . . This is a long back- 
ward .step in the cause of conser\-aiion.” 

Later John L. Farley, present director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, denied 
Gabrielson’s charges. Criticism of the 
service, he asserted, stemmed from “dis- 
gruntled former employees” and he 
added that the Wildlife Management 
Institute was piqued because it had 
“lost control” of Fish and Wildlife. 
Asked if oil and gas development on 
refuges would damage wildlife, Farley 
shook his head vigorously. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, questioned on these matters 
by SI, stated his views the day after he 
announced his impending resignation. 
“Dr. Gabrieison,” he said, "accuses the 
Interior Department of ‘inviting’ oil 


and gas leases on National Wildlife 
Refuges. This statement is typical of 
misstatements and distortions which 
have marked attacks on the depart- 
ment ... by certain professional lob- 
byists in Washington such as Dr. Ga- 
briei.son. By telling half (he story or 
using only such facts as happen to fit 
their purposes, they have consistently 
attempted to create a ‘big doubt’ re- 
garding the department’s activities, 
thereby arousing unmerited criticism 
in this and a number of other matters. 

“The department has at no time in- 
vited oil and gas leasing in wildlife ref- 
uges in the sense that Dr. Gabrieison 
attempts to convey. In an act of June 
15, 1935 relating to the administration 
of wildlife refuges Congress authorized 
such !ea.sing in these areas. The depart- 
ment issued regulations last December 
to govern the issuance of these leases. 
Similar regulations were signed by Sec- 
retary Krug in 1947. . . . Simply be- 
cause It issued these new regulations, 
the department is accused of inv'iting 
leases. . . . Far from being a backward 
step, the new regulations governing oil 
and gas leasing on wildlife refuges pro- 
vide the greatest protection to wildlife 
values since such leasing was authorized 
by Congress 20 years ago. [They| were 
the result of careful study by specialists 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service . . . 
they prov'ide, as previous regulations 
did not, for approval by the service and 
its career technicians over where, how 
and by whom drilling will be permitted. 

“No man, in or out of government,” 
McKay concluded, “is better qualified 
to assay the degree of protection our 
wildlife refuges will receive under the 
new regulations than J. Clark Salyer, 
chief of the Branch of Refuges of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. He is a career 
civil servant who came to Washington 
22 years ago with the late Ding Darling 
to help build the great wildlife refuge 
system we have today. When he ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries he was 
asked: ‘Do you feel that, under your 
regulations and working and operating 
plans, the wildlife will be protected ade- 
condnued on next page 
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quately wh«Te an oil lease is entered 
into?’ ‘I do,’ Mr. Salyer replied, 'or I 
would be up here aereuming bloody 
murder right now.’ ” 

Mr. Salyer to the contrary, most 
conservationists will certainly continue 
to scream over what they regard as “a 
long step liackward.” 


WARDEN. 
WATCH 
THY VOWEL 


WHEN a Maine 
gamewarden repri- 
mands future vio- 
lators. you can bet 
that it will be done with impecca- 
ble diction and flawless inflection, in 
pear-shaped tones. Officers attending 
Maine’s 17th annual Warden Training 
School this spring are taking a compul- 
sory course in public speaking. Further- 
more, the teacher is a clergyman. 


HE’S STILL “IF THEY WANT to 

THERE 

will have to throw 
me in jail.” This 
wa.s the last word from doughty fiO- 
year-old surf angler Charles Yochelson 
of North Hollywocd, Calif. Yochelson 
likes to spend his Saturdays fishing 
along Malibu Beach, and his favorite 
spot happens to be directly in front of 
the Rendezvous Cafe. 

Evidently the cafe has little sym- 
pathy for anglers. On two successive 
Saturdays it called .sheriff’s deputies 


to di.slodge Y'ochelson. They didn’t. 
“The general public has a right to the 
beach from water to mean high-tide 
line.” Yochelson insisted, and officers, 
plus the California Department of Fi.sh 
and Game, conceded he had a point. 
But not the cafe. 

It hailed the sheriff's office a third 
time and an officer unacquainted with 


FISH BOX 

Among last week’s noteworthy catcho.s: 
a 23-pound 2-ounce steei.hbai) taken 
from the Skagit River, by George Nemo 
of Sedro Woolley, Washington; a 31- 
pounil SN'ooK caught in the Myakka 
River in Florida, by Vernon Rreitkrentz 
of Engli’wood, Florida: a i;i-pound 3- 
oun<-e CUTTHROAT TROUT from Walker 
Lake, Nevada, by R. H. Hearlt of S<tuth 
Pa.sadena, California, on a trolled flat- 
fish : an ' -.-pound weakfish, oIT a Cor- 
pus Christ! t Texas i Bay pier, by 76- year- 
old tourist Mrs. A. N. Mitehemof Engle- 
wood, Colora<io, on a rented rod and red. 


Yochelson was dispatched heachward. 
“He ended up on his sitter-downer after 
he tried to lay a hand on me,” ex- 
plained the angler, . . and I'm not 
just trying to he ornery. The fellows 
who fish here have a perfect right to do 
SO and certainly don’t hurt anything — 
as a matter of fact, they add atmos- 
phere to the joint.” The Rendez- 
vous Cafe still di.sagrees and ex-Marine 
Yochelson ha.s set aside $10,000 for a 
possible legal battle. At last report, 
though, he was still fishing at his favor- 


ite stand and landing some nice two- 
pound barred perch. 


POWERLESS the oi.e evin- 

LAKE HUDE FOUNDA- 

EViNRUDE “ 

years ago in mem* 
ory of the sportsman and outboard- 
motor magnate, has just presented the 
Milwaukee Zoo, still under construc- 
tion. with $30,(100 to build a 4' j-acre 
duck pond. The zoo plans to stock the 
pond with a pinioned collection of na- 
tive wildfowl, and hopes that migrat- 
ing birds will join the colony in .spring 
and fall. The pond, by the way, will 
be named Lake Evinrude — and no mo- 
torboats allowed. 


VANISHING there are over 
AMERICAN near-extinct 

wildlife specie.s in 
America, and the 
plight of some of them is pitiful in- 
deed. Their preservation is itie theme 
this year of National Wildlife Week, 
March 18-24, and was the .subject of a 
statement to SI by Ernest Swift, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Wild- 
life Federation. "Now, more than at 
almost any time in the history of our 
country,” he said, ‘‘endangered wild- 
life faces a crucial test.” The grizzly 
bear, fore.xample, is down to 7(K»-odd, 
yet is protected by a closed .Sfa.son only 
in Idaho. Florida’s tiny Key deer num- 
ber a thin 112. Ferhap.s 60 Everglades 
kites survive. Only 28 whooping cranes 



BOONE AND CROCKETT 

THE Excl.csiVK Boone and 
Croi'ketr Club, final arbiter of big 
game hunting records, lias awarded 
its coveted Sagamore Hill moflal 
to J. A. Columbus of Anchorage, 
Ala.ska for shooting the largest 
polar bear ever measured. An in- 
volved mathematical point sys- 
tem which measures antlers, skull 
or horns ilrft), not weight or 
.skin.s, is the basis for recognizing 
world big game records. Four oth- 
er new world records were also 
honored at the meeting, including 
a Coues deer downed by Ed 
Stockwell of Tuc.son, Ariz. in the 
Santa Rita .Mountains: a mule 
deer killed in the Kaibah Nation- 
al Forest by Horace T. Fowler of 
I’hoenix: and a Columbian black- 
tail deer collected in Trinity 
County, Calif, by A. H. Hilbert 
of Sacramento. The grizzly bear 
skull submitted by the Universi- 
ty of British Columbia received a 
certificate of merit awarded for 
scientific specimens. 


I COLUMBIAN OLACKTAIL- 
I CALlrORNIA 
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(SI, Nov. 211 fly their migratory path 
between Canada’s Northwest Terri- 
torie.s and our Texas gulf coast. Even 
among fi.sh, there are endangered .spe- 
cies— the .Montana grayling and Great 
Lakes sturgeon are both <lwindling. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


SO — season opened (or opens): 

SC — season closed (or closes). 

C — clear water: D — wafer dirly 
or roily M — water muddy N — 
water at normal heigh SH— 
slightly high : H — In gh : VH — very 
high;L — low. R — rising: F — fall- 
ing. WT50 — water temperature 
50 FG — fishinggood: FF — fish- 
ingfair FP — fishingpoor OG— 
outlook good OF — outlook fair; 

OP — outlook poor 

STRIPED BASS: vllir.lMA: ll<-uvy ratrhos at 
sirifiiTs in ni'ts in Hurw-fll's Hay, ’lower Jamr.s 
River, indiPati- <KJ wlien wiilers clear, 
soi'Tii riSKrii.ivA: B;iss are movine up Cun- 
Ijiiree anil Waieree rivers from Saniee f’ooper 
an<I FK helow Wateree Dam near raintlen. 
r Al.lKOitViA: FVCJ in lower tielia waters as bass 
averaije 15 pounrLs. First run of year reported 
from Santa Clara shouts inrlieates fish are mov* 
ine up into delu. If ealm, clear weather con- 
tinues. ovf;. 

VKW jkii.si:y: First action of season just slnrt- 
ini; from HarncKut Inlet north throunli Island 
Iteai'h area; most fish wore taken nn tilooif- 
worms Imt suuiddiT.s wore uottine some aelion 
on metai, and OF tJ. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: WA«l|IN»!TON: Skaifit 
River shouiil lie at peak of iwasun now. with 
wini! 0 <i bobbers and eheeseclotli ckb cluster.s 
i;<'tlini; biBgost play Irom fish and fis!iermr-n. 
SC March 15 for Samish. .'^auk, Skookumehuek. 
North Fork, StiliiBuamish an<l Skykornisli rivers 
fiul many others open until Mareh 31 nr later. 
Puyallup RiviT jiistol-hot last week and OVfi 
from Hlue Uiflle downstream. Wynnoehe River 
open only to Blaek Creek but mouth of Hlaek 
Creek, the Wilkin Hole, the Cravol Pit and 
jiool under Hishway Bridc<’ all excellent f<ir 
steeiliead from 12 pounds upward. Fff. {><« 
for Satsop River. 

IIIAIIO: FF on main Salmon with be.st fisliinu 
below RiBEuns. Mouth of mitiille fork of Salmon 
pro'lucinB some action for bail fishermen. 
OHt:(:i)\; North Sanliam River F, C. FVC and 
<)<;. with iiest fishinff from Mil) City section 
lo Mi’hama. Kasle Creek C. I.. Oti. 

BLACK BASS: FLORIDA: FF'fa in most bass 
walers of state despite low water levels; rain 
liatily needed in some areas and wouhl be wel- 
come all over slate. 

fALTFciRMA: bower Colorado River improvinB 
with warmer weatlicr. Feruu-son and .Mariinex 
lakes. unalTected by drouehi. yieltlinB fine 
rjitehe.s t>n live bait. On upper l;jkes. best -spot 
isCottonwixid I.anilini;<>n I.ake \foh:.ve, InSan 
DieBo routiiy San \‘icenle Iteservoir is slow but 
produced a "-iiouniier for U-lantl Tompkins of 
San Dieco. 

Lot ‘LSI A VA ; "FVC all over.” says effusive Cajun 
agent. 

TKXAS; PiHsuni Kingdom spy says ba.ss to 
seven pounds are lakini: minnows, hut Lake 
Texoma toppe<! season's calche.s with a 10- 
pound 2-ounce bigmouth. Lakes Dallas, Ciuldo. 
Black and Travis: FF, OF. 

CHANNEL BASS: VORTH rARni.lV.A : Hass to 
.50 poiintls were lande<l in jioiinil nets iif Pam- 
lico .Sound fi.sberinen ne:jr H;jtler;i.s l;i.s( week 
and a few puppy drum were raiiBht in beach 
haul seines along outer luinks recently b'-tween 
NaBs Head nml Hattcras Inlet, indicatinc fi.sh 
are in area, but sport is senerally very poor for 
trollers or surf fishermen until first or .second 
week in April. 
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fobbrico Inlernof/onolt tUks and wortltds ore moderottly 
priced from J79 50 in 'boncf ifioped' tuitj, from J55 
in 'bond-ffioped' tporf jockets Exclvtivtljr by 
Groiimon Clothing Compony, 79 5fh Avenue. New York. 

LINED WITH 8EMBERG KIM8E81EV No. 9 
rBFATFD FxrilJ.SIVFlY FOB HAND-SHAPED' CLOTHING 


ore care when we moke fhem means 
ore pleasure when you weor ihem! 

>me stores present ‘hand-shaped’ clothing 
ider the label AUSTIN LEEDS, others under 
e label GROSHIRE — expressing the 
erchant's personal selection of fabrics, 
iloring and fashion detail. Look for those 
bels — they are your assurance of 
cceptional comfort, fit and distinction in 
)ur clothes . . . and they are well worth 
okmg around for! 


;(r!£ID"®>(IA3»EEr‘’ by 

frossman 





YESTERDAY 



Snowshoe Thomson kept the people of the Sierra Nevada in touch with the world 
during the 1860s. His exploits encouraged the earliest known skiing competitions 


J OHN' A. (Snowshoe) Thomson was 
a red-bearded miracle to the 3,000 
people snowbound in Meadow Lake 
(formerly called Summit City). Cali- 
fornia in the winter of 1866-67. Em- 
braced by the Sierra, tunneling to one 
another’s doors through snow which lay 
25 feet deep in the main street, they 
were without mail, without any news 
of the world which lay behind a moun- 
tain wall. There was no way to get out- 
side help in case of emergency. Their 
new-found gold lay gaudily ridiculous 
beneath the white deluge. The nearest 
railroad terminated at Cisco, 10 im- 
passable miles away. But one Decem- 
ber day some children climbed to the 
surface snow of the main street and 
looked to the mountains in the west. 
They spotted a small black figure 
swooping towar<l them over what had 
been a pa.ss. Seeing that it was a man 
on Norwegian snowshoes (skis) they 
cried; “Snowshoe Thomson! Snowshoe 
Thomson!.’’ recognizing immediately 
the living legend they had heard of but 
had never seen before. 

That winter Thomson appeared in 
Meade •• Lake every day, tossing out 
the mail as he blurred through town 
and up an incline which momentarily 
halted his furious downhill flight from 
Cisco. For him it was merely a routine 
caper. 

Thomson, born in Telemark, Nor- 
way. had tried both mining and farm- 
ing in the Sierra, but neither quitesatis- 
fied his pioneering instincts. In 1856 he 
began skiing the mail from California 
to the miners snowed in in the Carson 
Valley for the winter. The route was 
unmarked, precipitous and practically 
devoid of life. It stretched 90 grueling 
miles round trip from Hangtown (now 
Placerville) to Genoa, in what was to 
become the stale of Nevada (it was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1864). Thomson 


completed the journey, round trip, in 
about five days. En route he ate only 
crackers and dry meat and drank melt- 
ed snow. He slept in the open, with his 
head on the mailbag and his feet to- 
ward a burning pine stump. 

Only part of Thomson’s load (which 
sometimes weighed 100 pounds) was 
mail. In winter he supplied Nevada 
with needles, nails, laxatives and oc- 
casionally more exotic freight. He 
brought the type for the first edition 
of that famous Virginia City, Nevada 



HIS TOMBSTONE, with “Gone but not 
forgotten,” kept him alive in Sierra hearts. 


newspaper, The Territorial Enterprise. 

Thomson eventually settled in the 
Carson Valley, where he was venerated 
as a sort of Nordic snow god. During 
the long winters, when he was not busy 
with mail carrying, he challenged the 
California ski clubs then aborning to 
pit their best men again.st him in cross- 
country races. Since such contests, for 
Snowshoe, began with the ilescent of a 
precipice, the challenges were usually 
ignored. But those which were accepted 
produced the first formal ski compe- 
tition known to have been held any- 
where. It preceded by several .\'ears the 
first regularly held European meets, 
which began near Christiania (Oslo), 
Norway in 1862. 

Sierra skiing, always adventurous, in 
those days was a reckless sport. Skis 
w'ere fastened to the feet only by toe 
straps and heel block.s. They did not 
respond to the turn of a foot as modern 
ones do. They were exceptionally long 
— Thomson’s racing skis measured 12 
feet long and 33.4 inches wide— and 
were treated with “dope,” a substance 
similar to wax, to increase speed. With 
only a long pole to brake and guide 
them, these daring early skiers made a 
gay sport of what was actually a flir- 
tation with death. 

Eighteen years after Thomson began 
to carry the mails in the Sierra, the 
people of Nevada signed a petition de- 
signed to secure for him a $6,000 pay- 
ment from Congre.ss for his services. 
(Although he had charged a dollar or 
two per letter in his early days, he often 
could not collect.) But Snowshoe died 
at the age of 49 on May 15, 1876, with 
very little money to show for all his 
trouble. He did, however, receive a 
tribute beyond price from the young 
Sierra civilization. The ladies of 
Genoa gave their best black velvet 
dresses to line his coffin. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 








Nevada during the hurly-burly of Gold Rush 
(lays was only part of Snowshoe Thomson’s 
job. He al.so carried medicine, tools, new.s to 
the inhabitants of the Sierra isolated by snow. 


OLDTIME SKIERS Used boards as long as 
14 feet (twice (he length of the modern .'■ki/ for 
^acin^'. The extra lirnglh, plus waxlike "dope,” 
helped make pos-dble speeds estimated at 88 
miles an hour on steep pitches of the Sierra. 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

COMPILED BY MORT LUND 


FAR WEST 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: Corn snow on all trails 
last Wf^kpnd with Mamho Meadow. Flying Sau- 
cer and Nob Hill exeellent. Valley accommo<|a- 
tions nearly hooked for coming weekend, Ski 
School Head Joe Marillac will set gates for 
men's giant slalom in the national alpine cham- 
pionships here April 6 to 8. I»S 84, FS 258, 
TD 12, TW 0. CD 700. CW 1.800. 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.: Best skiing of the year at 
area. Racers here for the Standard Eagle Races 
using mixture of Metro Five and Swix for speed. 
LS 180. I S 360, TD 24. TW 0, CD 300, CW 
1,800. 

Edalwaits, Calif.: Skiing excellent on week's 
heavy fall of powder snow. LS 124, 1>S 156, 
Tl) 18, TW 0. CD 200, CW 3.400. 

Mt. Baldy, Calif.: Mild weather provided 
good spring skiing on Thunder Mt. hut foPewf 
Beginner’s Gulch and rope tow areas to close 
for lack of cover. High temperatures and snow 
famine have thinned base considerably. LS 0, 
US 0 to 12. TD 0. TW 0. CD 100, CW 300. 
Yotamita, Calif.: Excellent spring skiing over 
weekend. All trails open. LS 95, US 95, TD 3, 
TW 0, CD 1,950. CW 4,900. 

Mt. Bakar, Wash.: All tows and lifts operating. 
Week’s snowfall ilcposited five feet of cover. 
Lodge buildings safe for full use after drifts 
dynamited from roof. Austin Trail was packed 
out and skiers toured Artist’s Point and Shuk- 
san Arm. .McQuire Cup won by David Born- 
slein. CW 1,500. 

Stevans Fast, Waih.: Road closed because of 
slidea for 10th straight day last weekend. 
Snoqualmie, Wash.: Heavy snowfalls during 
week made skiing excellent. I»S 220, TD 10, 
TW 15. CD 300. CW 5,000. 

Mt. Hood, Ore.: At Timherline, trails along 
lower chair were good where packed out; upper 
chair still buried under week’s snowfall. Snow 
Cats taking skiers to 9.000-foot level for long 
runs to the lodge. TD 12. TW 1. CD 200. CW 
2,600. At Gov’t Camp. I»S 150. US 154, TD 8, 
TW 1, CD 100, CW 3.200. 

Grouse Mt., B.C.: Skiing excellent: all facil- 
ities running Wednesdays through weekcntl. 
Vanrouvtr Nun giant slalom race and Grouse 
Mountain Ski Runners jump will be held here 
March 18. LS 98 to 1 1 1, US 144 to 230, TD 30. 
TW 0, CD 500, CW 2,500. 


LS— depth of snow on lower slopes: US — 
depth of snow on upper slopes; TD — total 
snowfall during the week days: TW — total 
snowfall during Ihe weekend; <'D — crowd 
during the week; CW — crowd during the 
weekend; CL— closed lifts, trails or slopes 


WEST 

Aipcn, Col.: Late winter skiing is best within 
recent memory here. Both lower and upper 
mountain have excellent conditions. Steve 
Knowlton won national veterans slalom title, 
with Curt Chase .second. Barney McLean took 
downhill, with Denver U. Ski Coach Willto 
Schaeffler second. Roeh Cup race here March 
16 to 18. DS 30 to 35. U.S 65 to 70. TD 0. TW 6 
to 12. CD 500. CW 750. 

Winter Park. Col.: Excellent packed-powder 
.skiing following weekend snow. Chains required 
on all access roads. LS 34 to 50. US 50 to 62, 
TD 0. TW 4. CD 1.200. CW 2.950. 

Brighton, Utah: Skiing excellent with layer 
of dry powder on most slopes. High tempera- 
tures brought some skiers out in bathing suits. 
.Ski enthusiast Lowell Thoma.s here last week. 
LS 118, US 148, TD 5, TW 4. <T) 400. CW 
.8.400. 

Alta, Utah: Skiing excellent on packed runs. 
Unpacked arpa.s have wind cru-st. LS 136, US 
136. TD 2, TW 3, CD 800, CW 1.500. 

Sun Vallay, Idaho: Skiing on Warm Springs 
Trail .superb, with rest of valley excellent. 
Union Pacific and Todil-AO both making mo- 
vies here. On Dollar. U.S 44, valley floor 3,5. 
On Baldy. US 95. Roundhouse 80. TD 5, TW 0. 
Santa Fe, N. Me*.; Excellent skiing. .Amarillo, 
TexHK .ski club wa.s out in force on slopes last 
weekend. Skiers got curb-service luncheon from 
grill on patio. Area ha.s doubled bu.siness over 
last year. LS 18 to 24, i:S 36 to 48, TD 3. CD 
350, CW 900. 

Flagstaff, Ariz.: Skiing excellent. .Ail .slopes 
and trails open. LS 40, US 60, TD 5, TW 2. 
CW 2,400. 

MIDWEST 

Boyne Aft., Mich.: IVindstorm built up three- 
to six-foot drifu over whole area and closed ac- 
cess road. Skiers parked on highway, skied a 
mile to lodge. LS 46. I'S 18 to 24, TD 6, TW 
12, CD 160. CW 450. 

Caberfae, Mich.: Ten-inch midweek snowfall 
countered previous thaw to give excellent ski- 
ing. CD 70. CW 1,000. 

Iron Mt.. Mich.: .Skiing excellent with four 
inches of powder over hard ba.se last weekend. 
Mt. Telomark, Wis.: Skiing good. I>> 15, US 
2 to 15. 


Terry Peak, S.Dak.: Heaviest storm of year 
put 10 to 15 inches of cover on all slopes la.st 
week. I-S 24, US 27, TD 5, TW 10. CD lOO. 
CW 500. 

EAST 

Stowe. Vt.: Biggest snowfall since December 
smoothed trails with heavy coat of powder, 
brought exeellent conditions for Stowe Carni- 
val, Heavy winds closed Spruce chair last week- 
end. Chiharu Igaya took carnival exhibition 
triple .slalom event, LS 44. U.S 60. TD 18. TW 
0. CD 1,500. CW 4,000. 

Mad River Glen, Vt.: All trails good to exeel- 
lent last weekend, with upper trails wearing 
under heavy use by fast skiers. Robert Jones 
and son Fred look 12th annual father-son rare; 
Sel Hannah and daughter Joan look father- 
daughter title. Jones family look Silver Bowl 
for fourth time. LS 28, US 50 to 60. TD 6 to 
10, CW 2,200. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Heavy snow during week 
gave area deepest-packed base on record. Up- 
per trails closed for parking during weekend. 
LS 16 to 40. US 16 to 40, TD 12, TW 3. CD 
800, CW 3.600. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.: Rkiing excellent after week of 
powder snowfall, LS 25 to 45, US 40 to 70, TD 
12. TW 0. Cl) 1,000, CW 3.000. 

Hogback, VI.; Skiing good to excellent all 
week. Loose granular cover over weekend. LS 
16 to 40, US 16 to 40. TD 8, TW 0, CD lOO. 
CW 2.000. 

Pico Peak, Vt.: 1^ 10 to 20. IIS 10 to 20. 
TI) 19, TW 9, CD 1,500. CW 2.000. 

Okeme, Vt.: LS 7 to 12. US 20 to 40. TD 11 
to 24. TW 7 to 14, CD 1.000. CW 1.700. 
Belleayre, N.Y.: Skiing on all trails good, hut 
snow wet and heavy last weekend. LS 6 to 19, 
US 6 to 19, TD 8, TW 0, CD 200, CW 2.500. 
$n»w Ridge, N.Y.: .Area marked 100 days of 
skiing last week. LS 20. I S 50. TD 14, TW 2. 
CD 1,50. CW 3.750. 

Eastern Slopes Region, N.H.: Region had best 
skiing in three years after storm during week. 
On Cramore, 16 to 32, US 16 to 32, East 
Slope 20 to 40. TD 10, TW 0, CW 10,000. 
Cannon Mt.. N.H.: Best snow conditions of 
year last weekend, but tramway was closed 
because of high winds. All trails open and ex- 
cellent, LS 4 to 41. US 6 to 50, TD 22. TW l. 
CD 9.50, CW 2.750. 

Belknap. N.M.: LS 12, US 24, TD 14. TW 0, 
CD 700, CW 1,500. 

Mt. Tremblant, Que.: Blizzard laid 10 inches 
of snow on mountain, and resultant conditibn.<i 
were beat of year. LS 34, US 53, TD 12 to 15, 
TW 0. CD 2.300, CW 3,000. 

Lac Beauport, Que.: Biggest .storm of the win- 
ter pul slope.H anti trails in excellent condition 
la-st week. LS 32, US 34 to 40, Tl) 12. 

Mt. Jasper. Que.: LS 35. US 65, TD 18. TW 
3. CD 1,500, CW 1,300. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: AIL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
March 16 through March 25 



Baseball 

Baltimore vs. Chicago (N), Scottsdale. Ariz. 
Brooklyn vs. Chicago (A), Miami. 

Cincinnati vs. Philadelphia, Tampa. 

Cleveland vs. New York (N). Las Vegas, Nev. 
Milwaukee vs. Boston. Bradenton. Pla. 

New York (A) vs. St. Louis. SI. Petersburg, Fla, 
Pittsburgh vs. Detroit, Fort Myers. Fla. 
Baiketball 

NCAA tournament, second round, Philadelphia; 
Iowa City; Lawrence. Kans.; Corvallis, Ore. 

Boxing 

• 'saac Logan vs. Caspar Ortega, welterweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N Y (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Figure Skating 

Women's finals. U.S. Figure Skating Champion- 
ships, Philadelphia. 

Tennit 

Miami Beach Optimist Boys’ Invitational, Miami 
Beach. 

Track 4 Field 

Cleveland K oi C meet. Cleveland. 


SATURDAY, MAR04T7 


Baseboll 

Boston vs. St. Louis. Sarasota, Fla. 

Brooklyn vs. Chicago (A), Miami. 

Cincinnati vs. Kansas City. Tampa. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore, Mesa, Ari?. 

Cleveland vs. New York (N). Los Angeles. 
Milwaukee vs. Pittsburgh, Bradenton, Fla. 

New York (A) vs. Detroit, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Philadelphia vs. Washington. Clearwater, Fla. 
Batkelball 

• Natl. Invitational Tournament, opening round, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y., 3 p.m. (CBS). 

• NBA eastern Division championship, first game. 
Boston. 3 p.m. (NBC). 

NCAA tournament, quarter finals, Philadelphia; 
Iowa City : Lawrence. Kans. : Corvallis. Ore. 

Boxing 

Archie Moore vs. Frankie Daniels, light heavy- 
weights. Hollywood, Calif. (10 rds.). 

Figure Skating 

Men’s finals, U.S. Figure Skating Championships, 
Philadelphia. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• Gulfstream Handicap, $100,000. IV 4 mi., 3-yr.- 

• olds up. Gulfstream Pk., Hallandale, Fla., 5:15 
p.m. (CBS). 

Hunt Rocing 

Stoneybfook Meeting. Southern Pines, N.C. 

Synchronized Swimming 

Natl, AAU |r. women’s indoor championships. Bay 
City, Mich, (also March 18). 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Palm Beach, Fla. (also 
March 18), 

Track 

Hamilton Highlanders meet. Hamilton, Ont. 



Baseball 

Baltimore vs. Chicago (N). Scottsdale. Ariz. 
Boston vs. Philadelphia, Sarasota, Fla. 

Brooklyn vs. Chicago (A), Miami. 

Cincinnati vs. New York (A), Tampa. 

Cleveland vs. New York (N), Los Angeles. 
Detroit vs. Milwaukee, Lakeland, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Pittsburgh, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Washington vs. Kansas City. Orlando, Fla. 

Golf 

St. Petersburg PGA Open Invitational. $15,000, 
final day, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Chicago. Boston. 

Detroit vs. Toronto, Detroit. 

New York vs. Montreal. New York. 


Soccer 

Olympic tryout finals, St. Louis. 
EnglishSoccerCup. semifinals. Wembley, England. 



Baceball 

Brooklyn vs. Detroit. Miami. 

Chicago (A) yj. Kansss City, Tampa. 

Cleveland vs. Chicago (N), Tucson, Ariz. 
Milwaukee vs. New York (A). Bradenton. Fla. 
New York (N) vs. Baltimore, Phoenix. Ariz. 
Philadelphia vs. St. Louis. Clearwater. Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Cincinnati. Fort Myers, Fla. 
Washington vs. Boston, Orlando, Fla. 

Boskelboll 

Natl Invitational Tournament, quarter-finals, 
Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (also March 20). 

• Bobby Bell vs. Miguel Berrios, featherweights. 
Sf. Nick’s, N Y. (10 rds ), 10 p.m (Du Mont). 

Goff 

Seminole Pro-Am tournament. $12,500. Palm 
Beach. Ffa. 

Handball 

Natl. YMCA 4-wall singles & doubles, Reading, 
Pa. (through March 24). 


Chicago (N) vs. Los Angeles. Long Beach. Calif. 
Detroit vs. Pittsburgh. Lakeland, Fla. 

Kansas City vs. New York (A). West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Cincinnati, Bradenton, Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland, Phoenix. Ariz. 

Sf. Louis vs. Boston. SI. Pelersburg, Fla. 
Bockelboll 

NCAA tournament finals, Evanston, III. 

• Charles Humez vs. Ralph Jones, middleweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Fencing 

NCAA national championship, Annapolis. Md. 
(also March 24). 

Gymnastics 

NCAA championship. Chapel Hill, N.C. (also 
March 24). 

Skiing 

NCAA Intercollegiate Ski Championships. Winter 
Park, Col. 

Trock & Field 

Quebec Track and Field Assn. meet. Montreal. 

Wrestling 

NCAA championship, Stillwater, Okla. (also 
March 24). 


Baseball 

Brooklyn vs. Detroit. Miami. 

Cincinnati vs. Pittsburgh. Tampa. 

Cleveland vs. Chicago (N). Tucson, Ariz, 
Milwaukee vs. Kansas City. Bradenton. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Baltimore, Phoenix. Ariz. 
Philadelphia vs. Washington. Orlando, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. New York (A), St. Petersburg, Fta. 

Hockey 

Stanley Cup. A series. Montreal (also March 22), 

Horse Racing 

Dinner Stakes. $10,000, 3 f., 2-yr.-olds. Gulf- 
stream Pk., Hallandale. Fla. 

Sports Show 

Ninth Annual Junior Sportsman Show, New Bruns- 
wick. N,J, (through March 24). 

World Tennis Tour, Jacksonville. Fla. 



Baseball 

Boston vs. Chicago (A). Sarasota, Fla. 

Brooklyn vs. Detroit, Veio Beach, Fla. 

Chicago (N) vs. New York (N), Mesa, Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Philadelphia. Tampa. 

Cleveland vs. Baltimore. Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Kansas City vs. New York (A), St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Milwaukee vs. St. Louis, Bradenton. Fla. 
Pittsburgh vs. Washington, Ft, Myers, Fla, 

Boxing 

• Hector Constance vs. Virgil Akins, welterweights, 

• St. Louis <10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC). 

World Tennis Tour. Fort Benning. Ga. 



Detroit, Lakeland, Fla. 

Chicago (A) vs. Milwaukee, Tampa. 

Chicago (N) vs. New York (N). Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Washington. Orlando. Fla. 
Cleveland vs. Baltimore. Tucson. Ariz. 
Pittsburgh vs. Boston, ft. Myers, fla. 

St. Louis vs. New York (A), $1, Petersburg, Fla. 
Elaskelball 

NCAA tournament, semifinals. Evanston. III. 
Natl. Invitational Tournament, semifinals, Mad. 
Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Golf 

Miami Beach PGA Open Invitational, $15,000, 
Palm Beach. Fla. 


Aufa Rocirtg 

International Endurance Race. Sebring. Fla. 

Baseball 

• Boston vs. Milwaukee, Sarasota. Fla., 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Brooklyn vs. New York (A). Miami. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore, Los Angeles. 

Detroit vs. Chicago (A), Lakeland. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia, Ft. Myers, fla. 

St. Louis vs. Cincinnati, St. Petersburg, fla. 
Basketball 

• Natl. Invitational Tournament, finals. Mad. Sq. 

• Garden, N.Y.. 3 p.m. (CBS). 

Horse Racing 

• flonda Derby, $100,000, 1 1 8 m.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Gulfstream Pk.. 5 p.m. (CBS). 

Harriman Cup, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Steeplechase 

Grand National Steeplechase. Amtree Course, 
Liverpool, England. 

Track & Field 

Chicago Daily News Games, Chicago. 


Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. New York (A). Miami, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual). 

Chicago (A) vs. Cincinnati, Tampa. 

Chicago <N) vs. Baltimore. Los Angeles. 
Cleveland vs. New York (N). Tucson, Ariz. 
Kansas City vs. Washington, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Detroit. Bradenton. Fla. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston, Clearwater, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Pittsburgh. SI. Petersburg, Fla. 

Raul Macias vs. Leo Espinosa. NBA world ban- 
tamweight title, Mexico City (15 rds.). 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE FACTS 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your cool, accurate ap- 
praisal of the Santee thing (SI, Feb. 27, 
March 5 & 12). Too much -sentimentality, 
primarily on the part of journalistic sen.sa- 
tionaJists, has been wafted about over the 
matter. Again, thanks for printing the facts. 

Steve and Doug Stone 
Altadena, Calif. 

A VOICE FROM THE OTHER SIDE 

Sir-s: 

Thanks for your coverage of the Knights 
of Columbus mile races (SI, March 12). I 
was one of the very few in the Garden that 
Saturday who did not go into wild cheering 
when Santee came on the scene. To me 
Santee is not now, never ha.s been and never 
will l>e the runner he thinks he is. I saw him 
run in the California meets of last spring, 
an<i a more conceited person I have never 
seen in the world of sports. 

I loudly cheered Delany but I am afraid 
my voice was a bit drowned out by the boo- 
ing. Once more, thank you for at least giving 
a report on the other side of the fence. 

Alice Goodwin 

New York 

A COMPROMISE 

Sirs: 

The amateur angle in our athletics is 
getting weirder ail the time. The trouble is, 
we are trying to compromise and it can't be 
done, You are either an amateur athlete or 
you are not. Apparently the only spot on 
the globe where the simon-pure amateur 
exist.s is in the Briti-sh Isle.s. You may not 
accept even lOd for expense money and still 
be an amateur. 

Why not coin a word and call it semi- 
amateur athletics? A person who is given 
expense money to participate in a track 
meet is not, strictly speaking, an amateur; 
he is not a pro either, becau.se he osten.sibly 
does not make a living by it. He is in be- 
tween, a semi-amateur. 

We now have semi-amateur aihle(e.s-. The 
AAU should recognize them as .such. If they 
did, ail this controversy about expense 
money would end, and so wouUI all the hul- 
labaloo about amateur athletics. The Olj’m- 
pics Committee also .should certainly recog- 
nize the .semi-amateur status. They would 
be foolish not to. The Uussians are most 


a.ssuredly using the semi-amateur.statu.s and 
are getting publicity and prestige by their 
succe.ssc.s in the Winter Olympics. 

Kenneth R. Tyatt 

San Antonio 

NO COMPROMISES ALLOWED 

Sirs: 

As an ex-college athlete I am much in- 
terested in the current dispute between Mr. 
Santee and the Amateur Athletic Union. 

Because the AAU allows payment of per- 
fectly legitimate expenses to athletes com- 
peting in -sponsored meets, it has gotten 
itself into two highly uncomfortable ha.s- 
slos. First, by allowing an athletic event 
to be run by a business organization (the 
sponsor of the meet), the AAU is in the 
entertainment and merchandising bu-si- 
ne-ss. Secondly, by allowing expense.s, it 
has been forced to state, in effect, that all 
athletes are equal but some arc more equal 
than others- In other word-s, the stars that 
pull in the crowds are entitled to more ex- 
pense.s than the little guys who provide the 
backdrop. How much more expense.s is not 
in the hands of the AAU, but is up to the 
old law of demand and supply, which cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with amateur 
athletics. There is only one Wes Santee, 
and a.s long as the AAU allows payments 
and allows outsiders to run their meets the 
one and only Wes Santee is worth a lot 
of money to the promoters, and everyone 
knows it. 

If we believe in the concept of amateur 
sports, and it seems to me that the country 
by and large still does, then very plainly 
we mu.st have an organization that not 
only lays down the rule-s but also schedules 
the events, hires a stadium for them, trans- 
ports, feed.s and house.s the competing ath- 
lete.s, supervises the events and sends the 
boys home again. This the AAU does not 
do: the AAU is the keeper of the flame of 
amateurism but leaves the dirty work of 
organizing athletic events to people who 
have no interest in, respect for and under- 
standing of its .sacred principles. 

I sugge.st that from now on the AAU 
allows only its own officials to promote 
meets, pays competing athlete.s reasonable 
e.xpen.ses from the proceed.s and aJJow.s no 
one else to meddle in its bu.sines.s. 

In order to do this succes-sfully the AAU 
must whittle itself down from thousands 


of regional and local "officials" who very 
often use their AAU connection to further 
their own business purpo.ses to a handful 
of dedicated, uiicuinpromisiiig and busi- 
nesslike officials who get paid well for the 
job and have the background to do it. 

If this sounds like a contradiction, let 
me remind your readers, especially your 
Mr. Doyle (19th Hole, March 12), that 
we pay our Supreme Court Ju.stices, our 
President and our lawmakers, all of whom 
are engaged in the formation and super- 
vision of objective principle.s. 

B. G. J. Brown 

Providence 

BACK TO COLLEGE 

Sirs: 

There is only one obvious solution to the 
"problem" of amateurism. All amateur 
competitions, especially track and field 
events, must take place on college campuses. 
The moment you "invite” amateur athlete.s 
to compete in hired halls, cow palaces, box- 
ing arenas or whatnots you are dealing 
with a profes-sional event. 

Since track and field meets with only the 
best athlete.s invited are so popular with 
the cash cu.stomers, why not hold them in 
football stadiums with the price of admis- 
sion defraying traveling expenses of visit- 
ing athletes? What could be simpler? Who 
needs "The Greater Cou tou n Flerold-Scimi- 
tar (Voice of the Cowtown Valley) Track 
and Field Carnival of Super Stars"? 

June Miller Hbndrie:sen 
Grand Rapids 

THE ATOMIC ATHLETE 

Sir-s: 

I think it is about time that ultracon- 
-servative Avery Brundage realized that we 
are not living in a dream world where the 
athlete is the ideal, red-blooded American 
boy. An athlete must earn a living, and a 
job u.sually require.s nine or 1 0 hours a day, 
including travel time. If the United States 
athletes are to approach the quality of the 
Ru.ssian athletes they will have to practice 
and practice hard. The Russian "amateur” 
athletes only work part of the day and have 
the remainder at their disposal for practice. 
Is it so wrong for United States athlete.^ to 
accept exorbitant expense money when 
they compete to off.set the money lost while 
practicing at the expense of their jobs? 
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Mr. Santee was not working at the time of 
the races in question and so he had no in- 
come, but he -still had expenses. 

.\s long as the world continues to change 
a.s rapidly as it has been doing lately we 
mu.st realize that the athlete is changing 
also, Mid- Victorian ideals do not work in 
the Atomic Age. 

Richard Block 

J'hiJadeJphia 

DOLLARS AND CENTS 

Sirs: 

Together with thousan<ls of other sports 
fans I feel that the .AAU should clean up 
its own hou-se before it starts throwing mud 
at others. If Torchy Torrance with his.sju.sh 
fund of thousands of dollars can remain an 
A.AU orticial I shouldn't think that the men 
who run the would want to <iuibble 
over Santee's few cents. . . . 

.Ai.kred Alrert 

New York 

TIME FOR A CHANGE? 

Sirs; 

I think SI is straddling the fence in this 
A.\U-Santee fight. I do not think that Si’s 
stand, which in ellect says: “There is a 
little had and a lot of good in the AAU and 
a little good and a lot of bad in Santee,” 
explains anything. If the .^.AU is at the 
mercy of thousands of its own bumbling 
and selfish officials, then it's time to create 
a hotter policing and policy body for ama- 
teur sport in this country, 

Wes Santee cannot be expected to re- 
spect the amateur code if he cannot respect 
the people whosui)ervi.se il< ailministration. 

Kl-ISAHETH LANICAf^ 

Atlanta 

• SI stated the issue succinctly by 
pointing out i E & D, .March 5) that the 
most significant thing about the AAU 
decision was not the banishment of 
Santee (other great aili)ete.s have been 
banished before) but its denunciation 
of certain meet otlicials and its an- 
nounced intention to investigate and 
control abuses in the amateur code. 
Santee’s ruined ambitions are a matter 
for sincere regret but the AAU action 
should be recognized as perhaps the 
first step in preventing even worse cor- 
ruption of amateur ideal.s. — ED. 

FISHERMAN WILLIAMS 

Sirs: 

We have read A Duel ox the Sen (SI, 
March 5' with great interest. We both are 
great admirers of Ted Williams and Sam 
Snead but feci that Williams never had a 
chance in the fishing contest. We have fished 
with Sam over a period of 20 years or more 
an<I know what kind of a fisherman he is. 

I’robably one of the reasons that Sam 
has turned to I'lorida for his fishing is the 
fact that he has caught all the fish there are 
to catch in the Jackson River. 

CJen’r Folks 

MAI,C0LM IfiRSIl 

Hot Springs, \'a. 

♦ "That’s silly, that’s so much hog- 
wash,” Ted Williams laughed when 
Si’s reporter relayed the thoughts of 
Messrs. Folks and Hir.sh. ’’Anybody in 
the world knows I’m a better fisherman 
than Snead. I’m better at spinning, 
I’m better at fly casting, I’m better at 


rigging bait. There’s no quims or 
quams about it. Just ask Jimmy Al- 
bright,” he said, jabbing the reporter 
in the ribs. 

Who is Jimmy .Albright? the inno- 
cent reporter asked. 

“The best guide in the Keys,” Wil- 
liams replied. ”He’s fished all the great 
fishermen, including me. He’ll tell you 
how good I am.” 

•Are you implying, the reporter asked 
cautiously, that you are the greatest 
fisherman in the world today? 

Williams hesitated just a moment. 
‘‘Well, I’m as good as anybody I can 
think of.” Another brief pause, "And 
bet ter than 99 .99 ' ; of them. This Snead 
business is foolish. Even Sam will tell 
you he’s not in my cla.ss, and if you 
don’t believe me just ask Jimmy Al- 
bright. If there’s one thing I know how 
to do it’s fish.” 

With that, Ted gave Si’s reporter a 
long, hard look, took his turn in the 
batting cage and srna.shed the first ball 
400 feet to right of the scoreboard, shat- 
tering a neon sign adverti.sing the local 
power company. The sign had been set 
up only the previous evening. — ED. 

A DUFFER LOOKS AT BOATS AND SKIS 

Sirs: 

I don’t .•'uppo.'ip the history of .sport has 
ever seen anything remotely like the fan- 
tastic boom in skiing and boating which 
has taken place in the U.S. in the last 10 
years. It is too bad that the spirit and 
atmosphere in which lhe.se two great new 
sports are carried out is so difTerent, 

I hap{>en to be one of those who does 
both, and being a double duller has opened 
my eyes. For the past three summers I have 
taken my boat and blundered around Long 
I-sland Sound, banging into dock.s, inad- 
vertently plowing through sailboat races, 
bothering yacht club olFicials and marina 
owners with my inexperience and unaware- 
ness of custom and the right way to do 
things. In all this time and through all 
the.se mistakes f have always been ma<ie 
to feel welcome. Everybody has been smil- 
ingly tolerant of my blunders and has 
leaned over backward-s to help me and 
straighten me out. 

I cannot say the same for .skiing; in fact, 
quite the opposite. 

Skiing seems to be .shot through with 
class consciousness, 1 have occasionally bro- 
ken into the charmp<l circle of the ski bums 
and a good 50' f of the conversation on 
these occasions has consisted of gripes and 
complaints about how the novices and Sun- 
day skirt's were cluttering up the .sio;>e.s 
and getting in the way of the experts. 1 re- 
cently had the temerity to go clear to the 
top of the mountain at a well-known skiing 
resort in the East. When I got there, neither 
my costume nor my tcchni<|uc marked me 
as anything but an indilTerent skier. .A 
member of the ski patrol — supposedly both 
guardian of the slopes and ambassador of 
the .sport — came up to me and harshly 
“advi.sed” me to ride the Ji/t back down 
the mountain. When I asked him why, he 
said: “You beginners fall down all the time 
and scrape the snow off the slope for us 
good skiers.” Naturally, I didn't go down 
continued on ucxl page 



GET BOTH -TAKE A 

MAINE 
VACATION ! 

To go on exciting beach parlies, or see 
a deer drinking at a rippling stream — 

To enjoy famous stars in Broadway 
plays al clelightful summer theatres, or 
watch a crimson sun sink behind purpling 
mountains — 

To square dance in a barn, or quietly 
breathe in the sweet-scented air of the 
pine forest — 

To join gay parties in a cruise along the 
coast, or drift silent as a shadow on a 
mirror of a lake — 

To drive through country still wild and 
beautiful, or to make new friends in the 
lounge of a luxurious hotel — 

Yes. you can find both soul satisfying 
quiet and thrilling activities on a Maine 
vacation. Mail the coupon for a lot of in- 
formation about this wonderful vacation- 
land. 

p— Moine — A New England Sfate — • 
I MAINE VACATION SERVICE ■ 

I 12fi0 Goleway Circle, Portlond, Maine i 
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ENCOMPASSED 

At last we have a magazine that 
recognizes the diversity of activi- 
ties encompassed by the word 
“sports." Thank you, SI. 

\ 1 ,. 

Crtitln!!, -Nch 





Ask Ihc millions of sportsmen who fish with Lazy 
Ikes. They’ll tell you: Ikes gel strikes even when 
other lures fail. 

Get set for bigger fishing thrills with genuine 
Lazy Ikes . . . fair-traded by your dealer! 
KAUTZKY LAZY IKE CO., FORT DODGE 16, IOWA 
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the lift and I took pains to scrape away a 
gond deal of snow. 

There is a big dilTerenee in the spirit and 
atmosphere which pervades America’s two 
great new mass sjiorts, and I think it is a 
crying shame. 

Pitii-ip H. WooTTON Jr. 

New York 

A BIGGER TIGER? 

Sirs: 

John Huston is wrong in considering the 
Bengal tiger the world’s largest iTiger, 
Ti'j.r, Hurninij Hri'ihl, SI, Feb. 27). 

One of the things we learned in Siberia 
during the first Worhl War was that the 
.\mur tiger, ranging from the .Amur River 
country down through the Ussuri Valley 
and into the mountains of Korea, was half 
again as large as the Bengal tiger and far 
more hriliiant in coloring. Karl Hagenbaek, 
the animal dealer, had a hunting station in 
Iman in the Ussuri Valley. Ho captured 
and placed in the Vladivostok zoo four 
magnifivent specimens of Amur tigers. A 
Bengal tiger, by comparison, looked al- 
most insignificant. 

Kenneth Roberts 
Kennehunkport, Maine 

• Mr. lioberts, the author of .several 
distinguished hisloriral novels, is cor- 
rect in assuming the Siberian tiger 
^PnnlhfTii t'KjTia longipilis) to be an 
overall larger animal than his Bengal 
cousin iPanlheru U'jris tigris), hut in- 
dividual Bengals can outweigh indi- 
vidual z\murs, depending in part on 
the range inhabited, food supply and 
time of >'ear. I’tifortunately there is 
no record hook of Asiatic game com- 
parable to the Boone & (’rockett rec- 
ords on North American big game 
since Rowland Ward, Lid. stopped 
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publishing its Ucronh of Big Game in 
1935. However, on Nov. 29, 19.>4 the 
Maharajah of Mysore claimed a world 
record with a Bengal tiger "well over 
70h pound.s.”— EZ). 

SEE HOW THEY RUN 

Sirs: 

In your handsome issue of February 20, 
you note that the Russian trotters were 
worsted by the French horses at Vincenne.s 
and that it finally dawned on the Ru.ssiaii 
drivers and trainers that French horses 
might be able to run faster than the trot- 
ters from the USSR. This was also a source 
of some surprise to me. While I was cover- 
ing Russia during the war, I was privileged 
to .see the Soviet trotters being wintered 
near Kuibyshev on the \’f)Jga. They had 
been evacuated there from all parts of the 
Soviet Union and were surprisingly well fed 
and conditioneti despite the fact that the 
Germans were hammering on the gates of 
Moscow, The Russian handlers were pleased 
to inform me that their trotters were most- 
ly of Hamhtetonian and Hanover lines and 
that they had been fortunate enough to im- 
port a numi)er of .stud horses from the U.S. 
in 19:19. Of course, if there is one thing the 
Ru.ssians do know, it is horses, if not ma- 
chines. So it was probably .startling to them 
too. that some of America's best blood lines 
should have been beaten by the French. 

.Although you see more horsc-s in Russia 
in a week than you do in this country in a 
year, the Communists seem to consuler flat 
racing as bourgeois a< golf. The workhorse 
of Ru.ssia, as well as the mount for their 
famed Co.ssack cavalry, is the native steppe 
pony, a hardy, shaggy and thrifty little 
animal slightly smaller than our .American 
mustang. The Russians have tieveloped a 
handsome bret'd by cros-sing the steppe pony 
with Arab Thoroughbretls obtained from 
England in prerevolutionary days. This U 
called the Anglo-Don and i-s mu<'h favored 
as a personal mount by Soviet army gener- 
als. A line white .\nglo-Uon was pre.sented 
to General Omar Bradley at the .April, 1945 
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E]b<? River meeting of the armies. He in- 
formed me that he was unfortunately forced 
to leave it in Europe. 

Larry LeSueur 
CBS News 

New York 

SHOULD HE NOT DO SOMETHING? 

Sirs: 

I have read with a good deal of interest 
your article about the Beaverkill (SI, Feb. 
27). I fished this wonderful trout stream 
first in 1906 and from time to time until 
1930. I used to stop at John Cammers’ and 
later at Murray Davison’s, clo.se to the old 
covered bridge. 

I am shocked to learn that garbage 
dumps are common along the banks of this 
beautiful stream and should think that 
New York State could do .something about 
this. 

Is your present governor a fisherman? 

Ralph E. Westervelt 

Martin.sviIJe, V'a. 

• In a “scouting report" of the 1956 
Presidential candidates, SI Raid (Jan. 
2): “Governor Averell Harriman . . . 
topnotch bridge player, skier, bass 
fisherman.’’— ED. 

HEAR THIS CRY. AMERICA 

Sirs: 

Sparse Grey Hackle'.s The Scandal o/ Ike 
De.^ecraled Shrme is a beautiful work of 
writing and a cry of pain for the America 
that all too soon will vanish. 

The people who were given the trust to 
keep our field.s, woods, hilts and .streams 
from being swallowed by the onslaught of 
civilization are not sufficiently interested. 

Everybody claims they love thi.s great 
land of ours— but where is their love? 
Everyone looks forward to a day in the 
country, but not enough to insure the day 
over and over through the years. 

Hear this cry of anguish, America, for 
soon you will be able to reach places you 
have only read about— only to find the 
skeletons of what once were silent prayers. 

Walter M. Novak 

Boston 

IF I WERE THE SANITATION DEPARTMENT 

Sirs: 

It is awful that a once beautiful river like 
the Beaverkill is now just a garbage dump. 

J just can’t -see why people insi.st on ruin- 
ing the beautiful resource.s and natural 
wildlife of the United States. Where once 
lived trout and other healthy fish now flow 
a bunch of stinking carp. If I were any kind 
of official in the <lepartment of sanitation, 

I would place such a large fine on dumping 
that nobody would ever try to chance it, 
Mike J. Mabin 

La Grange Park, 111. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF MY INTEREST 

Sirs: 

Seven years ago — I was 13 years old then 
— I caught my first trout about 100 yards 
below the old covered bridge on the Beaver- 
kill. This kindled my interest in fi.sh and 
wildlife, and now I am a student of wildlife 
con.servation at the University of Maine. 

J have often returned to the birthplace 
of my interest in fi.sh. It amazes me to see 
.such depletion in such a few years. 

Stephen H. Taub 

Orono, Maine 
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DAN PARKER 


For 30 years Dan Parker, 62, sports editor of the .Wir York 
Mirrnr, has kept a loving and vigilant eye on boxing. No 
one in the daily newspaper field has been more pungently 
critical of the forces that have damaged the sport. This 
month, in recognition of Parker’s late 1955 series, “They're 
Murdering Boxing,” the Mirror received the N.V. News- 
paper Guild’s Page One Award for crusading journalism. 


It was the .second Page One Award for Parker, who was hon- 
ored a few years ago for campaigning consistently for de- 
cency in sports. Says Dan, a 6-foot 4 ' ;.-inch heavyweight: 
“1 think my series has contributed toward cleaning up box- 
ing because it came at a critical lime.” i.e., after the ap- 
pointment of Julius Helfand, New York’s aggressive new 
boxing commissioner, set the stage for long-needed action. 
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S\fART MAN STARTS NEW DAY W ITH 

ROBLEE. 

The open-collar feeling in leather 




Early Call! Must lie itn|»ortan1. Mayl>o the 
wcini's ^iitlen arouiKl that our friend has a line 
on something new in siioes. They're Rohlep-i. 
of course. Rohlees witii the Gmliiiental look. 

The picture lell.s you practically everything 
that makes this Rohlec such a find. Kven about 
its comfortable feel on your foot. The low top 
line tells you there’ll be no pressure on your 


ankle or over your instep. The weight is light 
and tlie leather lining is pillow-soft. 

Kven the detailing carries tins trim, liglit 
look. Notice those tas.sels. Smart touch. 

All thi.s goes right along with Rohlcr'.s 
'’o[)en-collar feeling in leather.'* Best feeling 
there is for comfort at home or ahroad. Kohlcc 
Disisiun, Brown Shoe Coinpanj, St. Louis. 


The NAPOLI 

l)y KOBITE 
$ 1 . 59.5 

Otht, Kobh. Slfl** J>0.95 l» V7.9S . 
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The famous Sea-Horse 30’s are perfect for water j?kiing— so re- 
sponsive, so maneuverable, .s«) DEPENDablel 

With their bright new styling in Holiday Bronze and Sjiray 
White, these are the smartest motons afloat. They are .smooth, 
powerful, quiet- everything a proud skijjpor could ask for. 

You have your choice of three 30’s — electric starting, manual 
starting — or the magnificent, high-fashion Javelin with con- 
cealed controls and wrap-around chrome cowling. Iieces.si*d 
panel for owner's initals. All are fitted for remote control. All 
are equii)ped with separate Mile-Master Fuel System. 

ScH? your Johnson Dealer. Look for his name under”Outboard 
Motors" in your classified telephone directory. 

j Write for your copy of the new I9o6 .Sea-florsc Booklet. 
(^>mpk‘te, factunl, helpful. 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 7800 Pershing Rood, Waukegan, Illinois 
/n Canada: ,U a n u /a r < u r.i/ by Johnson Motors, I’l- tr rboro u /ih 

Johnson SEA-HORSES 

FOR dependability 


